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Picture,  please,  a  little  girl  without  sight, 
unafraid,  but  so  homesick  she  couldn’t  eat, 
who  entered  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston,  in 
September,  i88i,  three  months  before  her 
tenth  birthday;  follow  her  marked  progress 
through  eight  years  of  character-forming 
study  and  play,  augmented  by  two  years  of 
postgraduate  study  in  music  under  Carl  Baer- 
mann;  then  home  to  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  to  gather  about  her  a  small  class  of 
piano  pupils  who  could  see;  to  be  appointed, 
upon  recommendation  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
in  September,  1904,  as  the  first  home  teacher 
in  Rhode  Island;  then  to  devote  forty-two 
years  of  active  and  abundant  effort  to  teaching 
blind  persons  in  their  own  homes — and  you 
have  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  Mary  E.  French, 
pioneer  home  teacher,  who  has  now  chosen 
retirement  from  active  duties  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan  is  executive  secretary  of  The  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 


For  a  long  time.  Miss  French’s  ambition  has 
been  to  study  Latin,  and  she  has  made  prepa¬ 
rations  this  fall  to  begin  a  course  in  modern 
American  literature;  then  to  delve  a  bit  in 
English  literature.  She  confesses  to  no  hobby. 
At  Perkins  she  was  fond  of  Longfellow  and 
Whittier — for  that  was  in  the  ’8o’s — and  she 
says  the  “Psalm  of  Life,”  which  was  adapted 
for  chorus  and  was  sung  at  Perkins  when  she 
was  a  member  of  the  student  body,  has  meant 
as  much  to  her  as  any  poem.  Here  in  New 
England  we  still  recall  the  words  of  Whittier 
“and  by  our  ordered  lives  confess  the  beauty 
of  Thy  peace.”  Miss  French  has  lived  this 
maxim;  her’s  is,  and  has  been,  an  ordered 
life. 

We  were  not  too  surprised,  then,  when 
Miss  French  told  us  recently  “that  blindness 
hasn’t  troubled  me  so  much  ever.”  She  was 
four  years  old  when  spinal  meningitis  left 
her  with  fast  dimming  sight.  One  morning 
her  mother  questioned,  “Can  you  see  me. 
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Mamie?”  “No,  but  I  can  feel  you,”  replied 
the  child.  A  brother,  two  years  younger,  had 
also  lost  his  sight  of  the  same  disease  when 
he  was  four  years  of  age,  but  had  died  two 
years  later  of  scarlet  fever.  Miss  French  com¬ 
ments  now  upon  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was 
for  a  woman  in  her  middle  twenties  to  be 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  planning  for 
two  blind  children.  But  this  mother  was  of 
the  planning  type,  the  forerunner  of  cer¬ 
tain  knowing  mothers  of  the  present  day — 
but  all  too  rare  in  the  middle  ’8o’s.  She  took 
her  small  blind  child  by  the  hand  and  went  to 
the  principal  of  the  public  school  and  asked 
that  she  be  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with 
the  seeing  children.  Confounded,  no  doubt, 
the  principal  said  he  would  give  permission  if 
the  teacher  would  agree  to  the  proposal.  So 
we  find  a  seven-year-old  blind  girl  holding 
her  own  in  the  schoolroom,  and  playing  freely 
with  children  who  could  see.  Her  mother  had 
already  taught  her  to  spell  and  to  use  the 
multiplication  table;  had  sent  to  Boston  for 
the  Line  Type,  and  had  instructed  her  in 
reading.  Miss  French  maintains  now  that  if 
one  must  face  life  without  sight,  the  age  of 
four  is,  perhaps,  the  most  opportune  time  to 
lose  it.  The  child  does  not  have  to  be  taught 
to  walk,  and  takes  the  world  much  as  she 
finds  it. 

The  father,  Joseph  W.  French,  was  a 
machinist,  and  although  he  worked  ten  hours 
a  day,  six  days  a  week,  he  found  spare  time 
in  which  to  work  in  his  flower  garden.  A 
grandmother  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
faith;  father  and  mother  both  taught  in  the 
Sunday  school,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  we 
find  the  blind  girl  expressing  a  desire  to  join 
the  old  Friendship  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Providence.  Active  in  the  Christian  Endeavor, 
she  was  teaching  a  class  of  girls  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  Her  father  died  in  1894.  Miss 
French  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
had  completed  her  Perkins  training. 

The  unexcelled  advantages  of  school  days 
at  Boston  were  made  the  most  of  with  all 


the  eagerness  of  a  wholesome,  growing  child 
The  late  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  entered  Perkins  the 
same  day,  and  the  girls  were  roommates  for 
seven  years,  and  firm  friends  for  the  lifetime 
span  of  Miss  Hayes.  Perhaps  the  latter 
brought  from  the  wilds  of  Minnesota  a  daunt¬ 
less  aggressiveness  to  the  Perkins  routine, 
which  the  more  staid.  New  England  back¬ 
ground  of  the  former  did  not  afford;  but  we 
venture  to  assume  that  there  was  no  quarter 
asked  by  the  Rhode  Island  city  girl  when  it 
came  to  mastering  studies.  The  name  of  Mary 
E.  French  adorned  the  scholarship  honor  roll, 
and  in  after  years  she  was  elected  to  every 
office  within  the  bounty  of  the  Alumnae  As¬ 
sociation,  was  treasurer  of  the  group  for 
twenty  years,  and  is  still  the  corresponding 
secretary.  In  recognition  of  her  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  ideals  for  which  the  school 
was  established,  she  has  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  corporation  of  Perkins  Institution. 

When  the  nine-year-old  blind  child  was 
homesick  on  that  first  morning  after  the  first 
night  at  the  South  Boston  School,  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Smith,  the  motherly  matron,  told  one  of  the 
half  dozen  girls  of  the  child’s  own  age  to  take 
her  into  the  sitting  room.  When  inquiry  was 
made  concerning  the  reason  for  her  home¬ 
sickness,  the  new  pupil  explained  that  it  was 
because  she  couldn’t  go  about  alone.  There 
was  more,  perhaps,  to  this  childish  explana¬ 
tion  than  one  might  conclude.  Thanks  to  her 
mother’s  good  sense,  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  natural  way  of  living  of  a  normal  child; 
this  unhindered,  early,  association  with  every¬ 
day  activities  in  the  seeing  world  no  doubt 
left  an  impress  on  the  child  which  has  been 
of  inestimable  significance  throughout  her  life. 

One  of  the  blind  teachers  at  Perkins,  Miss 
Boylan,  whose  home  was  in  Providence,  had  | 
known  the  new  pupil  for  several  years.  All  | 
the  teachers  and  matrons  of  1881  have  now  | 
passed  beyond  this  life,-  but  several  of  the  later 
group,  up  to  1889,  are  living  in  retirement.  | 
Among  them  are  Miss  Sarah  M.  Lilley  in  | 
Standish,  Maine,  and  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore,  in 
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Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Miss  Gavella  Ben¬ 
nett  was  principal  of  the  girls’  department, 
and  Miss  Cora  Newton  went  from  Perkins 
to  (each  at  the  Worcester  Normal  School. 
Miss  French  p^s  glowing  tribute  to  the 
Perkins  training  and  nurture.  She  has  the 
happiest  recollections  of  the  South  Boston 
days — owes  everything  to  Perkins,  and  her 
mother — and  it  has  been  her  life  joy  to  pass 
these  blessings  on  to  others. 

Miss  French  is  devoted  to  her  work  be¬ 
cause  she  loves  the  teaching  profession.  She 
frankly  admits  that  the  thrill  that  comes  from 
her  daily  round  of  duties  is  not  because  her 
pupils  are  blind  persons.  There  is  an  appeal 
beyond  their  lack  of  sight — the  joy  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  missionary  challenge,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  has  scant  claim  upon  her 
time  and  effort.  She  loves  to  teach — and  that 
explains  why  she  has  joyously  devoted  her 
adult  life  to  the  home  teaching  field.  If  she 
had  had  her  sight,  she  would  have  chosen 
teaching  as  a  vocation. 

Her  surprise  was  boundless  when  one  of 
her  first  pupils,  a  fifty-three-year-old  man  in 
Pawtucket,  who  had  been  assigned  a  lesson 
of  six  letters  in  a  six-page  primer,  asked  her 
•  on  her  second  visit  how  long  it  would  take 
him  to  learn  to  read,  and  then  explained  that 
he  had  read  the  primer  through  several  times. 
Another  early  pupil  was  given  the  alphabet 
at  four  o’clock  and  by  ten  o’clock  had 
mastered  all  the  letters.  “We  don’t  have  such 
pupils  now,”  sighed  Miss  French,  and  then 
added:  “It  is  the  exception  when  they  tell  us 
they  have  been  counting  the  days  until  our 
next  visit.” 

Miss  French  has  been  fortunate  in  her 
guides.  Her  mother  served  for  ten  years,  and 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Holloway  of  Providence,  who  re¬ 
signed  last  December  because  of  her  mother’s 
health,  for  thirteen  years.  Another  served  for 
five  years,  but  gave  up  the  work  to  marry.  Her 
mother’s  death  was  the  most  tragic  happen¬ 
ing  that  Miss  French  has  been  called  upon  to 


face.  Her  mother  died  on  a  Wednesday,  the 
last  day  of  August,  and  on  the  following 
Tuesday  Miss  French  was  called  upon  to 
preside,  as  president,  at  the  biennial  sessions 
of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers. 
“It  was  the  hardest  thing  I  ever  did,”  said 
Miss  French,  “and  I  felt  like  two  persons.” 
She  leaned  abundantly  upon  her  religious 
faith  at  the  time,  and  it  is  her  testimony  now 
that  she  does  not  know  what  she  would  have 
done  without  that  help.  The  Twenty-third 
Psalm,  the  14th  Chapter  of  St.  John,  and  the 
passage  in  Acts,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,”  are  helps 
along  the  way  that  she  treasures.  She  recalls 
that  she  was  reading  the  New  Testament  in 
Line  Type  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  Old 
Testament  later.  “I  wore  it  out,”  was  her  terse 
comment.  She  has  read  the  Bible  through 
from  Genesis  to  Revelations  once,  and  ex¬ 
plains,  casually,  that  Miss  Lillian  R.  Garside, 
a  retired  Massachusetts  home  teacher,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  doing  so  now. 

Miss  French  has  no  favorite  author,  but 
is  fond  of  biographies;  enjoys  flowers — and 
when  pressed  to  name  her  favorite  flower 
admitted,  temperately,  “Well,  I  like  lilies-of- 
the-valley”.  She  has  never  had  a  dog  in  the 
family;  does  not  know  bird-calls  (explaining, 
“I  am  a  city  girl,  you  know”);  but  is  in¬ 
expressibly  fond  of  reading.  She  finds  keen 
enjoyment  with  a  book  in  her  lap.  She  re¬ 
joiced  when  the  voting  machines  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  Providence  for  she  was  then  able 
to  vote  without  the  embarrassment  of  the 
presence  of  two  party  workers;  but  the 
exigencies  were  such  last  year  that  she  split 
her  ticket. 

Miss  French  is  very  matter  of  fact  regard¬ 
ing  any  feeling  of  reward  that  comes  from 
her  work.  She  does  feel  satisfaction  when 
one  of  her  pupils  tells  her  that  braille  has  been 
his  salvation.  She  feels  then  that  she  has 
passed  on  the  torch — and  that  is  reward 
enough. 


FOOT  TRAVEL  WITHOUT  SIGHT, 


It  is  one  of  the  editorial  aims  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind  to  increase  the  literature  on  the 
subject  of  foot  travel  without  sight,  to  which  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  by  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  lost  their  sight  during  the  war,  and  for  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  a  system  of  instruction.  In  line  with  this  objective,  the  Outlook 
takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  article,  one  written  by  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  the  other  by  a  member  otf  the  staff  until  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  army.  Both  were  part  of  a  system  developed  to  teach  basic  foot  travel 
for  what  was  possibly  the  largest  concentration  of  newly  blinded  people  for  whom 
one  rehabilitation  program  was  ever  available  in  this  country.  The  Outlook  welcomes 
formal  articles  and  informal  letters  to  the  editor  on  this  subject.  Neither  editors  nor 
writers  believe  that  it  has  been  explored  completely. 

PROLOGUE 

.  MARTHA  B.  MILLER 


The  need  to  travel  or  move  about  freely  is 
one  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  blindness,  and  the  inability  to  do  so 
often  becomes  its  most  formidable  limitation. 
As  more  and  more  blind  people  leave  their 
homes  to  take  employment  in  public  industry 
or  private  enterprise,  the  problem  of  inde¬ 
pendent  travel  is  brought  to  the  attention  with 
renewed  force  and  purpose.  Whatever  we 
have  been  doing  about  this  problem,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  have  been  saying  much  too  little 
about  it.  We  need  to  talk  about  improved 
mobility  until  everything  we  know  about  it 
becomes  common  property. 

No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  find  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  substitute  for  sight. 
Braille,  or  reading  by  touch,  has  been  a  vital 
contribution,  but  it  has  not  given  us  the 


Miss  Martha  6.  Miller,  guidance  counselor  in  the.War- 
Blind  Service  at  Valley  Forge  Genera!  Hospital,  is  an 
accomplished  foot  traveler  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  systems  of  instruction  both  at  Valley  Forge 
and  Seeing  Eye.  As  a  pupil  of  R.  E.  Hoover,  author  of 
the  accompanying  article,  she  was  able  to  make  many 
contributions  to  his  system  of  instruction. 


entire  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  printed 
page.  If  it  had,  we  should  not  need  Talking 
Books,  volunteer  readers,  etc.  The  same  is 
true  of  travel;  there  is  no  magic  device,  no 
perfect  answer.  From  a  number  of  methods, 
techniques,  and  devices  the  individual  must 
be  helped  to  select  and  use  to  its  utmost 
benefit  the  one  which  seems  best  for  him 
according  to  his  need  and  circumstance.  As 
long  as  the  individual  naturq  remains  variable, 
such  substitutes  for  sight  will  need  to  remain 
flexible. 

In  the  following,  we  need  not  be  too  much 
concerned  with  the  actual  selection  of  the 
device  or  technique  of  travel.  A  cane,  a  dog 
guide,  a  human  guide,  or  no  aid  other  than 
a  well-developed  interpretation  of  sound  and 
general  alertness  to  environment:  each  has  its 
own  limitation.  We  are  here  more  concerned 
with  an  awareness  of  a  few  of  the  factors 
which  will  ultimately  cause  the  individual  to 
decide,  first,  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not 
travel  independently;  and,  second,  how  he 
shall  do  it.  The  first  part  of  this  decision  is 
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apt  to  be  the  more  critical,  and  it  is  probably 
at  this  point  that  most  of  our  failures  occur. 
Background,  personality,  temperament,  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  family  circumstance,  the  need 
to  travel,  and  many  other  factors  all  come  to 
a  common  focus  at  this  point.  Not  all  of  these 
factors  are  good  measuring  rods,  but  they 
have  been  accumulated  within  the  individual 
situation  over  a  period  of  years,  and  they  are 
the  factors  with  which  we  must  begin  if  we 
hope  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  decision  and 
help  the  individual  make  this  decision  in¬ 
telligently. 

Very  early  in  life  we  begin  the  process  of 
arranging  for  ourselves  a  neat  wardrobe  of 
tailor-made  attitudes.  They  come  at  us  from 
all  points:  from  the  books  we  read  and  the 
events  that  take  place  in  our  lives.  These 
harmless  attitudes  are  mental '  time  savers, 
mind  habits,  or  thought  patterns.  They  pro¬ 
tect  us  from  the  things  we  do  not  like,  and 
help  us  rationalize  our  errors.  They  comprise 
the  mental  mechanisms  which  stand  by,  ready 
to  explain  to  us  why  we  act  as  we  do.  When 
the  situation  is  so  changed  that  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  function  adequately  within  the 
established  thought  pattern,  we  arc  faced 
with  a  far-reaching  decision.  We  must  either 
change  the  thought  pattern,  or  remain  inade¬ 
quate.  This  is  what  happens,  when,  some¬ 
where  along  the  way,  blindness  becomes  a 
part  of  the  framework  of  living.  We  know 
full  well  the  importance  of  these  thought 
patterns  to  the  process  of  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  as  a  whole,  and  the  achievement  of 
independent  travel,  one  of  the  most  para¬ 
mount  phases  of  this  adjustment,  brings  with 
it  no  ready-made  solution.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  sound  case-work  principle  holds  true,  that 
we  begin,  not  with  any  technique,  but  with 
the  individual  himself  and,  more  specifically, 
we  begin  with  him  at  whatever  point  he  may 
he  in  his  thinking. 

We  may  beg  the  question  with  the  general¬ 
ization  that  all  action  begins  in  the  mind,  but 
when  we  consider  the  effort  required  at  its 


inception  to  perform  this  very  simple  task  of 
everyday  living,  the  part  which  is  to  be  played 
by  this  attitude,  this  point  of  view,  this  theme 
of  motivation,  takes  on  a  special  significance. 
There  arc  those  few  blind  people  who  arc  so 
well  endowed  with  natural  energy,  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  no  special  motivation  or  instruc¬ 
tion  ever  seems  necessary.  They  seem  to  travel 
without  effort.  Because  they  move  about  more 
freely,  these  are  the  people  we  sec  most  fre¬ 
quently.  We  take  them  for  granted,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  overestimate  their  number.  In 
the  same  way,  we  are  apt  to  underestimate  the 
amount  of  nervous  energy  they  arc  investing. 
They  seldom  talk  about  that. 

If  we  could  construct  a  distribution  curve, 
showing  the  actual  achievement  of  inde¬ 
pendent  travel,  we  should  not  be  too  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  number  found  at  the  lower 
end — those  who  seldom  move  beyond  rocking 
chairs,  or  who  engage  in  some  extremely 
limited  routine.  Nor  should  we  be  particularly 
surprised  at  the  number  found  balancing  the 
high  end  of  the  curve — those  who  move  freely 
and  fearlessly  through  cities  with  practically 
no  assistance  of-  any  kind.  These  extremes 
adjust  themselves  quite  automatically.  Those 
at  the  bottom  arc  usually  so  deficient,  and 
their  general  situation  so  confused,  that  there 
is  little  we  can  do  to  make  a  significant 
change.  Those  at  the  top  arc  usually  so  self- 
sufficient  that  their  achievement  is  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

John,  who  never  goes  beyond  his  front 
door  without  an  attendant,  may  be  fully  aware 
that  Bill  travels  all  over  the  city  alone.  He 
may  also  realize  that,  with  the  efficient  use  of 
batmen,  porters,  transportation  officials,  <tc., 
it  would  be  quite  possible  for  him  to  travel 
from  coast  to  coast  without  taking  a  step 
which  would  not  be  guided, by  someone’s 
vision.  In  many  capacities,  John  may  be 
superior  to  Bill,  but  for  some  reason  he  has 
never  been  quite  able  to  bring  himself  to  the 
point  of  trying. 

The  initial  difficulty  lies  deep  in  his  think- 
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ing.  The  steps  leading  from  his  front  porch 
are  steep  and  difficult;  yes,  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them,  but  they  are  still  steep 
and  difficult.  It  is  that  touch  of  someone’s 
arm  that  makes  everything  safe  for  him.  The 
sidewalk  on  his  street  is  broken  and  irregular, 
and  traffic  at  his  corner  is  heavy.  Many  chil¬ 
dren  play  on  his  street,  and  it  would  make 
him  conspicuous  if  he  accidentally  fell  over 
one  of  them..  One  of  the  children  might  call 
out,  “Look  at  the  blind  man!”  Children  do 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  isn’t  quite  sure  he 
could  take  it. 

Then,  mother,  or  wife,  or  some  other  close 
relative  has  said  it  is  not  safe  for  him  to  be 
on  the  street  alone,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  him 
to  be.  There  will  always  be  someone  willing 
to  take  him.  This  relative  may  well  be  his 
most  dependable  source  of  information.  He 
has  found  her  judgment  in  most  instances  to 
be  sound,  as  far  as  he  knows,  so  she  may  be 
right  about  this  too.  If  he  allows  himself  to 
be  convinced  that  he  should,  and  could,  travel 
independently,  he  must  oppose  her  judgment, 
and  opposition  in  this  one  important  decision 
might  disturb  their  relationship  in  many 
things.  While  this  disturbance  could  be  very 
healthy  for  John,  we  must  be  reasonably  sure 
that  he  is  ready  for  it.  Until  most  of  these 
blocks  can  be  removed  from  John’s  thinking, 
no  travel  technique  will  be  adequate:  and 
until  he  has  a  specific  motivation — a  job,  an 
enlarged  social  life,  or  an  unexpected  change 
in  family  circumstance — he  will  not  be  ready 
to  receive  instruction.  If  John’s  mobility  is  to 
be  improved,  his  entire  circumstance  must 
be  considered,  and  it  must  be  considered,  first, 
as  it  appears  to  him. 


If  the  blind  person  is  a  woman,  this  state 
of  mind  may  become  still  more  complicated. 

In  general,  women  live  more  protected  lives 
than  men,  and  when  the  normal  (or  ac¬ 
cepted)  is  exposed  even  to  slight  exaggeration, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  her  inhibitions  will 
be  more  intricate.  She  may  tell  us  that  a 
woman  never  carries  a  cane,  or  that  a  blind 
woman  should  never  be  on  the  street  alone. 
We  must  not  assume  that  she  is  merely  offer-  ; 
ing  excuses;  she  may  believe  all  these  things 
and  have  good  reason  to  do  so.  She  is  by 
nature  more  retiring  and  self-conscious  than 
the  average  man,  and  the  journey  back  to  : 
free  mobility  necessitates  many  fine  adjust-  i 
ments  which  cannot  be  classified  within  any 
technique  of  travel.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  ' 
dog  guide  seems  to  be  the  logical  answer  for  | 
many  women.  A  cane  is  not  unnecessary;  her 
need  to  depend  upon  strangers  is  abolished,  ^ 
or  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum  verbal  con-  j 
tact.  She  is  confident,  because  she  has  protcc-  j 
tion  in  her  hand.  This  is  important  to  her 
state  of  mind  until  she  discovers  that  she  does  j 
not  need  it.  i 

If  all  blind  adults  were  first  of  all  blind  i 
children,  we  could  systematically  go  about  the  j 
task  of  preventing  the  development  of  in-  i 
hibiting  attitudes,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  “ 
right  time  to  become  blind.  As  long  as  the  | 
blind  ’are  a  minority  group  and  continue  to  j- 
live  in  a  visual  world,  the  best  prevention 
plan  we  can  devise  will  remain  but  a  partial  I, 
answer  to  this  problem  of  free  movement.  We  |’ 
are  as  we  think,  and  the  blind  person  who 
would  travel  alone  or  independently  must  1; 
begin  his  journey  within  the  boundary  of  his  I 
own  mind.  | 


FOOT  TRAVEL  AT  VALLEY  FORGE  | 

R.  E.  HOOVER  ! 
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t 

The  word  “orientation”  as  used  by  the  many  different  phases  of  training  and  of  life  | 
Army,  and  by  others,  usually  involves  so  that  it  may  not  convey  what  it  should  when  I 
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applied  to  foot  travel  by  the  blind.  The  term, 

■  “foot  travel”  therefore,  supplants  orientation 
as  a  way  of  describing  the  processes  taught 
to,_and  practiced  by,  patients  cared  for  within 
our  service. 

Foot  travel  takes  on  an  entirely  new  aspect 
when  one  is  partially  or  totally  deprived  of 
sight.  It  is  still  the  same  form  of  locomotion 
that  is  usually  learned  at  a  very  early  age, 
except  that  now,  instead  of  placing  the  main 
I  responsibility  of  guiding  upon  the  eyes, 
greater  dependence  must  be  placed  upon  the 
other  natural  aids,  and  often  upon  some 
!  artificial  ones,  to  make  it  possible  to  move 
I  about  in  comparative  safety. 

Since  these  natural  and  artificial  aids  are 
used  in  specialized  ways,  it  can  be  safely  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  must  be  learned.  We  know 
j  that  their  use  can  be  taught. 

]  The  pupils  with  whom  we  deal  have  only 
two  things  in  common.  At  one  time  all  of 
them  could  see,  and  at  one  time  all  were 
i  healthy  enough  to  be  inducted  into  the  armed 
I  services.  In  age  they  range  from  the  teens  to 
!  the  sixties.  In  stature,  in  environment,  in  edu- 
I  cation,  in  interest,  in  prewar  training,  and  in 
native  ability,  the  range  is  just  as  wide.  Many 
suffered  multiple  handicaps  when  they  were 
wounded.  In  addition  to  losing  their  sight, 
some  have  also  lost  their  sense  of  smell,  some 
their  sense  of  taste,  some  their  hearing,  some 
I  their  limbs.  Many  others  have  brain  trauma. 
There  are  a  few  who  have  combinations  of 
many  of  the  above  disabilities. 

Their  loss  of  sight  has  been  incurred  in 
many  different  ways.  The  greater  percentage 
of  them  were  wounded  in  action.  A  small 
group  were  the  victims  of  accidents.  In  the 
minority  are  those  whose  vision  was  impaired 
by  disease  or  poison.  They  have  been  sent  to 
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US  from  all  over  the  world.  Most  of  them 
came  from  the  European  Theater,  but  there 
are  others  from  almost  every  place  where 
troops  were  stationed  during  the  war.  Before 
arriving  at  our  hospital,  all  had  been  handled 
differently — medically,  physically,  and  psy¬ 
chologically. 

From  a  medical  standpoint,  it  was  not  al¬ 
ways  easy,  or  possible,  to  give  exact  diagnoses 
and  prognoses  before  transfer  to  another  hos¬ 
pital.  Frequently,  the  complicated  conditions 
existing  made  it  impossible  to  tell  the  patient 
his  exact  chance.'  Many  other  wounds  may 
have  accompanied  damage  to  the  eyes,  mak¬ 
ing  the  patient  bedfast  for  a  long  period  of 
time;  or  he  may  have  been  hurt  only  slightly, 
becoming  ambulatory  within  a  very  short 
while.  , 

Even  though  a  patient  was  ambulatory,  it 
was  oftentimes  easier  to  transport  him  by 
litter  than  to  have  inexperienced  people  at¬ 
tempt  to  guide  him.  It  was  often  easier  to 
feed  him  than  to  give  him  the  few  necessary 
instructions  that  would  enable  him  to  feed 
himself.  Some  few  were  encouraged  to  do 
for  themselves  and  to  move  about  on  their 
own;  others  were  sheltered. 

People,  trying  to  be  kind,  often  related 
exaggerated  tales  of  what  surgery  might  do, 
and  of  what  miraculous  feats  blind  individ¬ 
uals  they  knew  (or  more  probably  had  heard 
about)  had  accomplished.  Still  others  were 
pessimistic  in  their  views  as  to  the  future  of 
a  jyerson  with  damaged  eyes. 

Owing  to  all  that  has  happened  to  a  patient 
up  to  the  time  he  actually  lands  in  our  care, 
it  is  a  big  task  for  us  to  get  to  know  him  for 
the  individual  he  is.  Of  •ihe  over  800  classified 
as  blind  who  have  passed  through  our  in¬ 
stallation,  approximately  40  per  cent  have  no 
useful  travel  vision,  and  thus  needed  training 
in  foot  travel. 

Since,  in  the  Army,  there  were  very  few 
available  personnel  who  had  previous  training 
or  experience  in  this  specialized  work,  and 
because  at  one  time  we  had  330  patients,  it 
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was  imperative  to  select  enlisted  men  and 
train  them  for  the  service  they  were  to  render. 
More  recently,  since  many  of  the  men  have 
been  separated  from  the  service,  we  have 
replaced  them  with  female  instructors  who 
formerly  had  been  doing  slightly  different 
work  with  our  services.  They  were  also  given 
a  rigorous  course  of  training. 

The  type  and  caliber  of  instructors  differ 
as  widely  as  do  the  patients,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  assign  patients  to  instructors  with 
whom  the  companionship  will  be  mutually 
enjoyable. 

One  excellent  instructor  was  a  truck  driver 
in  civilian  life;  another,  a  life  insurance  sales¬ 
man;  another,  a  musician;  another,  a  golf 
professional;  another  a  farmer.  We  find  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  a  person  with  no  partic¬ 
ular  specialty,  but  who  is  used  to  managing 
things  and  getting  things  done.  Each  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  his  own  methods. 

Some  are  successful  through  always  being 
serious;  others,  through  never  being  serious. 
Their  main  job  is  to  find  out  what  the  patient 
wants  that  is  constructive,  and  help  him  to 
get  it. 

Nearly  every  instructor  reaches  the  point, 
sometime  or  other,  when  he  thinks  he  is  the 
only  person  who  knows  exactly  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  At  that  stage  he  should 
be  given  a  three-day  pass. 

The  course  of  training  consisted  of  two 
weeks,  or  98  hours,  of  lectures,  demonstra¬ 
tion,  performance,  and  practical  experience. 
Roughly,  it  was  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Travel  (20  hours) 

2.  Special  Methods  (12  hours) 

3.  Demonstrations  (12  hours) 

4.  Sports  (12  hours) 

5.  Background  Lectures  (12  hours) 

6.  Discussion  (10  hours) 

7.  Detail  Duty  (6  hours) 

8.  Tests  (8  hours) 


Every  week  there  was  an  hour  set  aside  for 
group  discussion  and  to  refresh  instructors  on 
important  phases  of  their  service. 

An  enlisted  (or,  recently,  a  civilian)  instruc¬ 
tor  is  assigned  to  each  patient  within  24  hours 
of  admittance  to  our  service. 

The  instructor  gives  a  different  kind  of 
aid  to  the  patient  during  the  three  stages 
through  which  the  patient  usually  passes 
while  in  the  hospital.  His  responsibility  is 
great.  Usually  he  spends  more  time,  daily, 
with  the  patient  than  any  other  one  individual. 

The  first  stage  is  while  the  pupil  is  still  in 
bed.  During  this  time  the  instructor’s  job  is  to 
gain  the  patient’s  confidence  by  performing 
services  for  him,  and  through  any  other  op¬ 
portunity  which  presents  itself.  In  the  second 
stage  which  occurs,  the  pupil  receives  the 
major  part  of  his  instruction.  This  leads  to  a 
third  stage,  during  which  an  effort  is  made 
to  avoid  hampering  the  independence  the 
patient  should  be  developing  by  withdrawing 
somewhat  the  personal  services  of  his  individ¬ 
ual  instructor  and  allowing  his  relationship 
with  the  Rehabilition  Service  to  become  more 
formal. 

The  change  in  the  relationship  between 
instructor  and  pupil  is  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor  of  the  patient’s  right  to 
independence.  This  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  skilled  person  cannot  adjust  a 
person  who  has  been  deprived  of  sight  to 
his  handicap.  It  must  be  done  by  the  handi¬ 
capped  individual  himself.  If  he  is  to  succeed, 
if  his  personality  is  to  remain  his  own,  his 
will  mu.st  be  the  deciding  one,  and  no  one  else 
can  master  it  for  him. 

Soldiers  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  give  the 
patient  an  alliance,  rather  than  domination. 
Army  life  has  influenced  them  to  recoil  from 
assuming  proprietorship,  just  as  it  has  taught 
the  pupil  to  repel  it. 

In  any  psychological  experience  which  does 
not  depend  directly  upon  vision,  we  can  ex¬ 
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pcct  to  find  the  same  commonplace  reactions 
in  the  blind  as  occur  in  the  seeing. 

What  is  expected  of  the  instructor  is  not 
that  he  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
abnormal  psychology,  but  rather  that  he  be  a 
person  who  has  formed  the  habit  of  using 
common  sense  and  the  ordinary  psychology 
with  which  everyone  is  familiar.  Can  he  or 
can’t  he  keep  in  mind  the  simple  fact  that  a 
blind  man  is  one  who  cannot  sec? 

The  instructor  is  encouraged  to  use  his 
initiative  to  a  large  extent  and  to  encourage 
initiative  in  the  pupil.  He  plans  his  schedule 
for  the  day  according  to  his  patient’s  needs, 
adjusting  his  services  to  the  additional  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  over-all  service  and  to  the 
requirements  of  the  medical  department,  to 
which  rehabilitation  activity  is  comple¬ 
mentary. 

Chiefly,  he  is  concerned  with  instruction  in 
travel  within  the  hospital,  with  instruction  in 
eating,  with  instruction  in  personal  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  instruction  in  foot  travel  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  with  the  myriad  little  things  which 
make  him  a  friend  and  companion.  Many 
times  he  will  take  the  patient  bowling,  bicy¬ 
cling,  rowing,  skating,  fishing,  hiking,  swim¬ 
ming,  riding,  golfing,  etc. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  personalities  have  to 
match  ? 

In  traveling  by  foot  and  alone,  without 
sight,  there  are  certain  things  everyone  will 
try  to  do.  He  will  try  to  avoid  bumping  into 
objects  with  the  body,  or  tripping  over  objects 
with  the  feet.  He  will  try  to  keep  from 
stepping  into  open  manholes  or  cellarways, 
off  curbs  unexpectedly,  and  from  falling  down 
stairways.  He  will  try  to  walk  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  straight  line.  He  will  try  to  remember 
where  he  is  going,  and  where  he  has  gone. 
To  enable  them  to  do  all  of  these  things,  our 
patients  are  taught  to  make  use  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  natural  aids,  and,  when  necessary, 
one  or  more  artificial  aids: 
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1.  Sound 

2.  Touch 
.  3.  Scent 

4.  Muscular  sensation  (sometimes  called  the 

kinesthetic  sense). 

5.  Obstacle  sensation  (called  almost  any¬ 

thing). 

The  first  three  of  these  are  the  ones  they 
are  taught  to  depend  upon  most,  and  most 
consciously.  They  depend  less,  and  less  con¬ 
sciously,  upon  the  last  two. 

Muscular  sensation  becomes  muscular 
memory  when  it  is  looked  back  upon  in  the 
mind.  It  enables  the  person  to  repeat  muscular 
activities  already  learned. 

Obstacle  sensation  (labeled  in  many  other 
ways,  either  properly  or  improperly)  is  the 
fifth  natural  aid  in  foot  travel,  and  is  not  to 
be  exaggerated.  Of  the  five  aids,  this  one  is 
the  least  reliable  since  it  differs  so  greatly 
among  individuals,  since  it  is  more  or  less  in 
evidence  on  different  days,  and  since  it  lends 
itself  readily  to  deception  and  unconscious 
self-deception. 

It  was  felt  by  our  service  that  to  experience 
the  skill  of  foot  travel  without  sight,  each  of 
our  instructors  would  benefit  greatly  by  being 
blindfolded  and  given  as  much  instruction  as 
possible  in  performance.  By  this  method,  he 
would  be  made  conscious  of  what  he  felt 
through  his  shoe  soles,  of  what  he  heard,  of 
what  he  smelled,  and  what  those  obstacles, 
sounds,  and  smells  mean  to  people  who  can¬ 
not  see. 

Of  course,  the  situation  was  not  sufficiently 
real  or  prolonged  to  develop  perceptivity  to 
the  extent  that  a  permanently  blind  individual 
might  develop  it.  It  did  help,  however,  since 
it  made  each  instructor  conscious  of  such  im¬ 
portant  questions  as: 

1.  On  what  am  I  walking? 

2.  What  is  that  noise  and  from  where  is 

it  coming? 
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3.  Is  it  familiar  or  unfamiliar? 

4.  Is  that  beer  or  coffee  I  smell? 

5.  How  far  have  I  traveled?  . 

6.  Can  this  be  used  as  a  landmark  or 

can’t  it? 

The  Army  General  Hospital  is  a  good  start¬ 
ing  point  for  giving  basic  training  in  travel, 
since  it  is  not  so  complicated  as  other  places 
might  be.  Corridors  connect  nearly  all  places 
to  which  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  a 
patient  to  go.  The  P.  X.,  barber  shop,  bank, 
post  office,  clinics,  chapel,  mess  hall  are  all 
within  his  reach. 

For  each  of  the  twenty-two  lessons  within 
the  hospital,  an  objective  is  readily  provided, 
and  yet  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  to  invite  defeat 
in  the  very  beginning. 

Of  the  twenty-two  lessons  just  mentioned, 
the  first  six  are  taught  without  the  use  of  an 
artificial  aid.  This  is  planned  to  demonstrate 
in  the  very  beginning,  when  everything  is 
hardest,  how  easy  it  is  to  travel  in  compara¬ 
tive  safety  without  a  cane,  thus  avoiding  the 
development  of  unnecessary  dependence  upon 
the  cane  and  the  development  of  undesirable 
techniques  in  its  use. 

The  instructor  is  in  a  better  position,  too, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  lesson,  to  have 
the  patient  use  the  cane  for  what  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  a  bumper,  and  not  a  probe. 

Some  might  ask:  If  it  is  so  easy  in  the 
beginning  to  travel  without  a  cane,  why  ever 
even  suggest  its  use,  let  alone  teach  it?  An 
answer  to  that  might  be  another  question. 
Why  put  bumpers  on  cars  which  could  travel 
in  comparative  safety  without  them  ?  Another 
answer  may  be  of  more  constructive  value. 
A  cane  in  the  hand  can  be  a  good  conduction 
rod  for  nervous  energy  (as  well  as  a  weapon), 
and  bad  habits  developed  through  the  use  of 
a  cane  are  laid  aside  with  the  laying  aside  of 
the  cane. 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-second  lesson 
inside  the  hospital  and  the  ninth  lesson  down¬ 
town,  a  thorough  and  objective  test  is  given. 


If  it  is  passed,  the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a 
furlough. 

One’s  independence  increases  with  mobility; 
therefore,  great  stress  is  placed  on  foot  travel 
in  outside  areas.  The  cane  is  used  at  all  times 
during  this  instruction,  and  emphasis  is  placed 
on  a  standard,  effective  technique  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail.  Our  aim  is  two-fold:  (i)  To 
enable  every  patient  to  travel  in  a  familiar 
environment  without  help;  (2)  To  teach  him 
a  system  of  learning  his  way  around  an  un¬ 
familiar  environment  with  a  minimum  of 
sighted  assistance. 

During  the  lessons  in  which  the  patient 
does  not  use  the  cane,  an  adapted,  uniform 
method  of  protection  is  used  to  eliminate  the 
natural,  inadequate  method  of  groping. 

Either  the  right  or  left  arm  is  used.  The 
upper  arm  is  held  at  right  angles  to  shoulder 
and  parallel  to  the  floor.  The  forearm  is  held 
parallel  to  the  floor  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
upper  arm,  with  fingers  extended  and  relaxed 
to  protect  the  far  side  of  the  body. 

A  blinded  person  using  a  cane  to  the  fullest 
advantage  is  recognized  as  a  blind  person,  but, 
if  the  actions  are  engineered  effectively,  the 
attention  drawn  to  the  person  will  be  favor¬ 
able  attention.  The  cane  used  inside  the  hos¬ 
pital  is  of  almost  any  construction,  but  we 
mostly  use  the  familiar,  white,  wooden  cane. 
Canes  used  for  outside  travel  should  all  be 
somewhat  longer  than  those  used  inside,  and 
all  very  light,  weighing  from  four  to  seven 
ounces.  The  length  of  the  cane  should  differ 
with  the  individual,  but  should  be  sufficient 
to  extend  the  distance  of  one  stride  when  it 
touches  the  ground  in  front  of  the  foot.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  supply  problem,  however,  we  are 
never  able  to  secure  the  proper  kind  of  cane 
for  all  of  our  student-patients  and  are  obliged 
to  use,  for  downtown  travel,  many  of  the 
wooden  canes  which  are  usually  inadequate, 
short,  and  clumsy.  A  limited  supply  of  metal 
canes,  approximately  forty-five  inches  long, 
and  weighing  approximately  six  ounces,  has 
proved  superior  in  that  they  are  wieldy. 
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resonant,  and  long  enough  to  give  protection. 

The  cane  has  two  functions.  First,  it  is  a 
bumper;  second,  it  is  a  probe.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  that  its  primary  use 
is  as  a  bumper.  In  order  that  he  may  use  it 
as  such  when  he  is  indoors,  the  patient  is  told 
to  hold  it  directly  in  front  of  his  body.  The 
crook  is  held  in  either  hand,  but  ordinarily  in 
the  right,  for  grasping  the  cane  below  the 
crook  and  turning  the  crook  outward  protects 
the  hand  from  sharp  corners,  hot  pipes,  etc. 
The  hand  holding  the  crook  is  held  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  front  of  the  hip, 
the  cane  extending  outward  and  downward  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor.  The  diagonal 
line  of  the  cane  from  right  to  left  covers  an 
area  as  wide  as  the  body  of  the  person  using 
it.  This  does  not  protect  the  user  from  all 
obstacles,  bTit  it  protects  him  against  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  most  unpleasant  to  encounter. 
Those  which  it  does  not  bump  against  are 
those  which  are  suspended  from  above,  and 
very  low  ones  in  front  of  the  right  foot,  if  the 
cane  is  held  in  that  hand;  the  left,  if  it  is  held 
in  the  left  hand. 

When  the  cane  is  used  downtown,  the  arm 
holding  it  is  dropped  in  a  natural  position  at 
the  side,  the  elbow  resting  firmly  on  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  hip  bone  known  as  the  iliac-crest. 
The  cane  is  guided  largely  by  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  If  the  cane  has  a  crcx)k,  the  crook 
is  turned  downward,  with  the  hand  holding 
the  cane  in  a  position  close  .to  the  body  and 
in  front  of  the  center  of  the  body.  The  wrist 
moves  back  and  forth,  pivoting  the  cane  so 
that  the  tip  describes  an  arc  before  the  user, 
touching  the  ground  lightly  on  each  side.  The 
cane  tip  is  moved  in  a  rhythmic  motion  across 
the  body  in  front  of  the  foot,  and  always 
touches  in  front  of  the  foot  which  is  about 
to  be  brought  forward,  making  sure  the  foot 
will  have  a  safe  and  unobstructed  spot  upon 
which  to  be  placed. 

When  a  traffic  intersection  is  reached, 


enough  time  is  taken  to  insure  safety  while 
crossing.  The  cane  is  held  as  it  was  for  inside 
travel,  and  the  speed  of  the  traveler  is 
markedly  increased  until  the  tip  of  the  cane 
hits  the  opposite  curb.  The  arm  is  then  raised 
to  measure  the  height  of  the  curb,  and,  while 
stepping  up  onto  the  curb,  the  cane  is  still 
held  diagonally  to  avoid  bumping  against  a 
mail  box,  sign  post,  fire  plug,  or  pole,  one  of 
which  is  usually  on  the  corner.  The  increased 
speed  in  crossing  the  street  helps  to  decrease 
the  hazard  from  nxoving  traffic.  Immediately 
after  ascension  of  the  curb  is  completed,  the 
foot-cane  rhythm  is  resumed. 

By  using  the  technique  described  above,  it 
is  impossible  to  step  unexpectedly  off  curbs  or 
into  holes,  to  wander  onto  the  grass,  or  bump 
into  any  obstacle  which  protrudes  from  the 
ground  upward.  It  should  be  added,  at  this 
point,  that  each  lesson  given  to  the  patient 
downtown  is,  in  part,  a  lesson  in  being  guided, 
or  a  lesson  in  how  he  should  instruct  others 
to  guide  him. 

It  is  wise  to  stress,  in  conclusion,  how  all 
that  has  been  said  above  fits  as  one  piece  into 
the  complete  puzzle  of  each  patient’s  rehabili¬ 
tation.  Volumes  could  be  written  in  regard  to 
each  particular  phase  of  the  service.  Qualified 
and  competent  personnel  are  employed  to 
perform,  supervise,  and  direct  every  unit. 

The  methods  and  techniques  have  been 
used  successfully  enough  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  to  prove  their  merit  and  worth. 

Thus  by  planning  and  organization,  we 
are  able  to  accomplish  in  days  what  might 
otherwise  have  taken  years.  The  cross-section 
has  been  extensive  enough  to  make  the  success 
fairly  representative  and  conclusive. 

Artificial  aids  to  the  blind,  such  as  dogs  and 
mechanical  equipment,  are  other  chapters, 
and  have  been  limited  in  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  to  some  pioneer  experimentation 
in  the  development  and  use  of  an  optical 
range  finder. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
SPONSOR  OF  THE  RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD  ACT.  ON  THE 
WALL  OF  HIS  OFFICE  HANG  THE  WORDS: 

‘VOR  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT  LET  FOOLS  CONTEST; 

whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best.” 


RANDOLPH  OF  RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD 

WARREN  BLEDSOE 


The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  has  now  been  synthetically,  an  experience  few  other  air 
in  force  for  ten  years.  This  law,  directly  and  minded  would  have  chosen  to  perform, 
indirectly,  has  brought  into  the  pockets  of  It  is,  perhaps,  this  breadth  of  interest  which 
blind  people  sums  amounting  to  millions  of  makes  him  suited  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dollars.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  intimate  friends  of  the  blind  in  Congress.  As 
of  legislation  for  the  blind  ever  passed  and  Clemenceau  wrote  to  Coolidge,  “A  technician 
Representative  Jennings  Randolph,  its  sponsor,  is  too  often  a  man  who  separates  his  specialty 
has  been  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Com-  from  the  problem  he  is  trying  to  solve.”  Mr. 
mittee  during  all  seven  of  his  terms  in  Con-  Randolph  is  able  to  see  the  world  of  blind 
gress,  representing  one  of  the  largest  bitumi-  people  related  to  “one ‘family  living  in  one 
nous  coal  districts  in  the  United  States.  *  world,”  of  which  he  spoke  during  hearings 
An  energetic  law  maker,  Mr.  Randolph  last  session  on  a  bill  he  sponsored  for  the 
entered  the  House  at  the  age  of  31,  with  a  Department  of  Peace, 
many-sided,  colorful  experience  behind  him.  How  the  credit  for  legislation  should  be 
A  graduate  of  Salem  College  in  1924,  he  had  distributed  is  seldom  clear,  but  in  the  case  of 
been  a  five-letter  man  in  sports.  Out  of  col-  The  Randolph-Sheppard  law  it  is  widely  con- 
Icgc,  he  embarked  on  a  semipublic  career  of  ceded  that  Mr.  Randolph  is  one  of  the  two 
teaching  and  journalism  becoming  head  of  men  who  did  the  most.  The  other  is  Mr. 
the  department  of  public  speaking  at  Davis  &  Leonard  Robinson,  now  Supervisor  of  Serv- 
Elkins  College  in  1926,  where  he  remained  ices  for  the  Blind  Section,  District  of  Colum- 
until  1932  when  he  began  the  campaign  which  bia.  Rehabilitation  Service, 
resulted  in  his  election  to  Congress.  Representative  Randolph  from  the  begin- 

During  these  years  before  he  entered  the  ning  of  his  career  was  associated  with  work 
House,  he  began  to  develop  a  diversity  of  for  the  blind  as  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club, 
public  interests  which  remained  with  him  In  1931-2,  as  their  District-Governor  of  West 
after  he  went  to  Washington.  Two  of  these  Virginia,  he  conducted  a  campaign  for  funds 
are:  problems  of  blindness;  and  the  progress  to  improve  health  and  travel  conditions  of 
of  aviation.  Some  bills  dealing  with  other  blind  children  in  the  state, 
related  fields  of  public  welfare  which  he  has  Mr.  Leonard  Robinson,  then  of  Ohio,  began 
sponsored  are  the  Health  Bill  for  Federal  in  1931  to  stump  the  country  for  a  law  similar 
employees,  the  Randolph-Lee  bill  providing  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 
funds  to  reduce  illiteracy  and  provide  classes  At  a  Lions’  International  Convention  in 
in  Americanization.  An  aviation  bill  in  1944,  1934  the  paths  of  the  two  n\cn  crossed,  and 

authorized  the  government  to  subsidize  the  they  began  to  work  in  different  spheres  for 
production  of  synthetic  gasoline  from  coal,  what  became  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  in 
shale  and  other  products.  Himself  a  member  the  closing  days  of  the  74th  Congress.  The 
of  a  private  flying  club,  Mr.  Randolph  is  said  most  concrete  result  of  the  law  has  been  the 
to  have  flown  on  the  first  gasoline  produced  setting  up  of  approximately  375  blind  men 
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and  women  who  are  licensed  to  operate  stands 
in  Federal  buildings.  Their  incomes  average 
about  $1,800  a  year,  although  a  considerable 
number  earn  over  $7,000.  Before  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law,  as  early  as  1933,  some  stands 
were  permitted  in  Federal  buildings,  but  these 
were  few,  provided  by  executive  order  which 
required  that  they  be  removed  from  the 
lobbies  at  night,  limiting  their  possibilities. 

There  are  other  effects  of  the  law  which 
reach  further  and  are  more  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate.  One  purpose  was  to  authorize  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  stands  in  the  Federal  buildings,  but  it 
was  also  “to  enlarge  the  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  blind.”  It  provided  that  the 
Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  should: 

1.  Make  surveys  of  concession  stand  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  blind  persons  in  Federal  and 
other  buildings  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Make  surveys  throughout  the  United 
States  of  industries  with  a  view  to  obtain¬ 
ing  information  that  will  assist  blind 
persons  to  obtain  employment. 

3.  Make  available  to  the  public,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  persons  and  organizations  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  information 
obtained  as  a  result  of  such  surveys. 

This  gave  very  wide  opportunities  to  per¬ 
sons  administering  the  law,  depending,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Act, 
when  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
was  set  up,  50  per  cent  of  those  hired  were 
blind,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  in  Civil  Service,  the  first 
worker  being  sworn  in  on  June  9, 1937,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clunk,  Chief  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
This  spearheaded  Federal  employment  of 
blind  people  in  Civil  Service  of  whom  there 
are  now  800,  including  blind  guidance  coun¬ 
sellors  in  the  Service  War  Blind  Programs 
in  the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  and 


Avon  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals. 

Although  no  adequate  sum  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  conduct  a  survey  on  a  national 
scale,  the  staff  set  up  to  put  the  stand  program 
into  operation  were  agile  and  unorthodox  in 
doing  whatever  they  could  to  further  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  whenever  they  could,  how¬ 
ever  they  could.  According  to  figures  given 
out  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
employment  of  blind  persons  had  fallen  off 
to  a  few  scores  during  the  depression,  and  it 
was  simultaneous  with  the  operation  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  that  a  number  of 
public  and  private  agencies  employed  special¬ 
ists  who  placed  blind  workers  in  factories. 
Approximately  500  blind  men  and  women 
Were  so  employed  when  the  United  States 
became  engaged  in  war  in  December,  1941. 

This  type  of  employment  was  expanded 
and  developed  in  war  industries  to  total  thou¬ 
sands.  Another  instance  of  the  snow-balling 
effect  of  the  example  set  by  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  on  the  Federal  level  is  found 
in  the  state  legislation  passed  iti  several  states 
giving  preference  to  blind  persons  in  vending 
stands  in  state,  county,  and  city  buildings. 
Again  on  a  Federal  level  and  even  as  late  as 
this  year,  the  Veterans  Administration  gave 
out  a  press  release  stating  that  their  build¬ 
ings  would  open  vending  stands  operated  by 
blind  persons,  preference  being  given  to 
veterans. 

It  has  been  a  hard  working  law  in  which 
there  have  been  no  changes  during  ten 
years  except  one,  by  an  executive  order  this 
year,  transferring  responsibility  for  adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  Gjmmissioner  of  Education 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Amendments 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  Act  have  been 
proposed  on  several  occasions  but  none  was 
passed. 

Representative  Randolph  has  undoubtedly 
heard  many  discussions  on  how  much  more 
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there  ought  to  be  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act,  but  it  is  not  likely  he  has  ever  heard 
the  value  of  the  law  questioned.  Stand  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  United  States  are  quoted  making 
such  statements  as,  “Before  I  got  this  stand 
I  sat  around  for  six  years.  I  was  helpless  as  a 
baby.  Now  it  is  not  only  my  living,  it  is  my 
life.”  Another  said,  “I  worked  for  17  hours  a 
day  to  get  as  much  money  as  I  now  earn  on 
my  stand  m  8  hours.”  Stand  positions  have 
pVoved  in  many  instances  to  be  the  most 
lucrative  that  blind  people  have  ever  oc¬ 


cupied  by  governmental  action.  Furthermore, 
they  have  built  up  in  operators  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  self-respect  regarding  their  stands 
and  the  wide  circle  of  friends  among  cus¬ 
tomers  in  whose  minds  they  have  supplanted 
the  idea  of  the  “man  with  the  tin  cup.” 

Administrators  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  have  always  been  handicapped  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  it  because  of  limited  appro¬ 
priations.  It  is  understood  now  that  Mr. 
Randolph  is  studying  it  with  a  view  to  amend¬ 
ment  at  the  next  Congress. 


HOME  TEACHERS 
HOLD  CONVENTION 


Delegates  from  ten  Eastern  states  attended 
the  iith  biennial  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  which  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  from  October  9  to  October  ii.  The 
sessions  were  preceded  by  an  informal  gather¬ 
ing  on  the  evening  of  October  8,  when  a  buffet 
supper  was  served  and  a  musical  program 
presented. 

The  convention  proper  opened  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  October  9  with  an  address  of  welcome 
by  John  Cashmore,  president  of  Brooklyn 
Borough.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  given 
by  Dr.  John  N.  Evans,  ophthalmologist-in¬ 
chief  of  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and 
medical  director  of  The  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  who  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “Backgrounds  of  Blindness.”  Others  who 
presented  papers  or  led  discussions  were: 
Miss  Emily  Jessen,  home  teacher  with  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind;  Miss 
Alice  O.  Booth,  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare;  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan,  both  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  and 


Michael  J.  Shortley,  director  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security.  Agency. 

Dr.  Helen  Keller  visited  the  convention  on 
the  second  day. 

During  their  stay  in  New  York,  delegates 
to  the  convention  had  lunch  at  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  and  made  a 
tour  of  The  Lighthouse;  visited  at  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  and  were 
shown  through  The  Workshop  ^or  the  Blind 
&  Crippled,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Serv¬ 
ices,  and  through  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead,  home  teacher  from 
Connecticut,  presided  at  the  sessions. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  term:  Francis  J.  Mack,  home  teacher. 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  president; 
Mary  I.  Curran,  home  teacher  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  vice-president;  Alfred  Allen,  secre¬ 
tary  general  of  the  A.A.W.B.  and  assistant 
director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
secretary;  Theresa  Wood,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Social  Services,  treasurer. 
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CONSISTENCY  IN  WORLD  USE  OF  BRAILLE; 
SAME  SOUND,  SAME  SIGN 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.  M.  C.  G. 


In  July,  The  New  Beacon  kindly  published 
an  article  on  this  subject  which  I  had  written 
in  India.  Since  then  I  have  been  in  Cairo, 
where  I  learned  a  little  more  of  Arabic 
Brailles,  and  in  London,  where  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  courteously  put  all  its 
expert  knowledge  and  files  on  the  subject  at 
my  disposal.  Correspondence  with  China  has 
brought  news  of  trends  there.  Now,  back  in 
India,  I  am  studying  the  whole  picture  to  see 
what  useful  lessons  we  may  learn  from 
it.  This  picture,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note, 
strengthens  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
New  Beacon  article.  What  is  more,  it  seems 
that  our  study  is  timely,  as  India,  China,  and 
the  Arabic  countries  all  happen  to  have  move¬ 
ments  afoot  to  bring  about  single  codes  for 
their  areas.  If,  while  in  this  process,  they  can 
key  their  new  codes  in  with  one  another’s  and 
with  the  International  system,  thousands  of 
blind  readers  of  the  future  will  be  saved  many 
headaches  and  m,uch  hard  work. 

The  main  point  is  this:  Louis  Braille’s  code 
was  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  earnest 
workers  for  the  blind  who  adapted  it  to  the 
local  languages  and  scripts.  They  were  mostly 
amateurs,  doing  their  best  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  little  mission  school  or  a  newly  founded 
society  for  the  blind.  They  were,  of  course, 
unassociated  with  one  another  and  did  not 
all  stick  to  consistent  principles.  The  result 
has  been: 


In  this  article  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  continues  his 
discussion  of  braille  as  an  “international  code.”  His  first 
contribution  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  September 
issue  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


natio 


A :  that  in  a  number  of  places,  two  or  mofc 
codes  have  been  designed  for  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  and 

B :  that  a  few  of  these  codes  bear  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  sound  values  of  Braille’s  original, 
and  now  International,  code. 

As  education  of  the  blind  has  spread  and 
the  need  for  braille  presses  and  libraries  has 
grown,  it  has  become  obvious  that,  for  econ¬ 
omy  of  production,  for  uniformity  in  literary 
media,  and  for  intercommunication  between 
the  blind,  one  single  code  becomes  a  funda¬ 
mental  need.  As  we  know,  the  four  divergent 
English  codes  in  Britain  and  America  were 
resolved  in  1931  into  a  Standard  English 
Braille  for  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 
Similar  endeavors  to  compromise,  as  we  have 
observed,  are  under  way  in  Arabic  countries, 
India,  and  China.  If,  in  bringing  unity  within 
these  areas,  we  can  maintain  the  “same  sound, 
samp  sign’’  link-up  with  International  Braille, 
we  achieve  two  stages  of  cultural  advance¬ 
ment  in  one. 

Here  is  what  this  survey  of  world  brailles 
shows.  The  whole  of  Europe  uses  braille  of 
the  International  type,  both  for  modern  lan¬ 
guages  and  for  classical  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
whole  of  North  and  South  America,  through 
the  medium  of  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  brailles,  follows  suit.  The  same 
applies  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
South  Seas.  Thus,  four  of  the  great  con¬ 
tinental  areas  wholly  use  International 
Braille.  Only  in  Africa  and  Asia  do  the 
divergences,  created  by  early  workers,  still  re¬ 
main  to  be  ironed  out. 
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In  Africa,  it  is  only  the  northern  Arabic¬ 
speaking  area  which  diverges  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  system,  and  the  several  Arabic  codes 
are  at  present  in  the  melting  pot.  Here,  as  in 
India  and  China,  the  volume  of  works  in 
braille  is  still  so  minute  that  the  proposed 
unification  can  be  achieved  with  no  great  loss 
of  braille  books  and  embossed  metal  plates 
stored  for  reprints.  The  remainder  of  Africa, 
so  far  as  languages  have  been  coded,  fol¬ 
lows  Internatidnal  Braille — Hausa,  Swahili, 
Dinka,  Zulu,  and  so  forth — while  English, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese  brailles  meet 
requirements  where  those  languages  arc 
spoken. 

In  Asia,  the  brailles  of  Turkey,  Armenia, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Russian-speaking  area  be¬ 
long  to  the  International  group.  This  applies 
also  to  the  two  Jewish  languages,  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish.  Five  of  the  eight  existing  Indian 
codes  are  International,  as  is  one  of  the  several 
Chinese  codes.  The  idiographic  scripts  and 
tonal  speech  of  the  Far  East  arc  the  most 
difficult  to  fit  into  International  Braille,  and 
Japanese  and  Korean  brailles  have  attempted 
no  sound  relationship  with  the  International 
system.  , 

It  seems,  then,  that  Europe,  North  America, 
South  America,  and  Australasia  wholly  use 
International  Braille,  while  approximately  two 
thirds  of  Africa  and  one  half  of  Asia  do  so. 

Because  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the 
establishment  of  printing  presses  and  libraries 
arc  still  in  the  elementary  stage  in  the  areas 
not  using  International  Braille,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  of  the  total  amount  of  reading 
done  by  the  blind  people  of  today,  99  per  cent 
is  through  the  medium  of  International 
Braille. 

The  importance  of  this  “same  sound,  same 
sign”  principle  in  International  Braille  may 
escape  English  readers,  who  are  notoriously 
lazy  in  learning  a  second  language,  but  it  is 
a  different  story  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
in  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  where  many  people 
arc  by  custom  bilingual,  and  even  trilingual. 


An  Indian,  for  example,  often  knows  Tamil, 
Hindustani,  and  English,  or  perhaps  Urdu, 
Arabic,  and  English.  In  the  Far  East,  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea  rub  shoulders  with  Russia 
to  the  West,  and  their  commercial  connections 
across  the  Pacific  bring  them  into  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  English-speaking  areas.  In  the 
smaller  European  countries — Holland,  Fin¬ 
land,  and  Hunga^  for  example — people  find 
it  necessary  to  learn  foreign  tongues  if  they 
are  to  widen  their  horizon  beyond  their  own 
frontiers.  So  the  tale  continues  round  the 
world.  Every  country  has  its  own  special  con¬ 
tacts,  cultural  and  economic;  and  so  we  do 
help  our  blind  people  tremendously  on  their 
road  to  these  relationships  if  we  keep  and 
extend  the  use  of  International  Braille. 

Arabic,  both  as  the  classical  language  of  the 
great  Muslim  faith  and  as  the  everyday  tongue 
of  Southwest  Asia  and  North  Africa,  holds  a 
key  position  of  great  importance,  linking  East 
and  West,  North  and  South.  The  Muslims  of 
Turkey  and  Albania,  of  Hausa-,  Dinka-  and 
Swahili-speaking  countries,  of  Russia,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  Persia,  India,  Malaya,  and  Java  are 
bound  by  the  great  common  bond  of  their 
sacred  “Koran  Sherif.”  It  can  be  appreciated 
how  much  it  eases  the  task  of  the  blind  stu¬ 
dent  to  find  that  the  Arabic  braille  signs  have 
more  or  less  the  same  sound  values  as  the 
braille  symbols  of  his  mother-tongue. 

The  Perso-Arabic  languages — Urdu,  Sindhi, 
and  Pashtu — form  one  of  the  three  major 
groups  of  Indian  languages;  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Persian  and  Arabic  is  naturally 
very  close.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  considerable 
value,  therefore,  if  the  sounds  common  to  the 
five  languages  were  all  represented  by  the 
same  braille  signs. 

In  turn,  of  course,  the  Perso-Arabic  group 
is  mixed  inextricably  with  the  two  other 
Indian  groups — Indo-Aryan  and  Dravidian. 
Practical  considerations  suggest,  of  course,  that 
the  “same  sound,  same  sign”  principle  should 
hold  good  throughout  these  three  groups;  and 
this  has  been  the  aim  of  blind  welfare  workers 
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in  India  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  show 
how  matters  are  trending  in  China: 

“As  braille  combinations  are  limited  to  63  dif¬ 
ferent  signs  only,  the  first  principle  to  be  accepted 
or  felt  contented  with  is  that  we  have  to  put 
Chinese  on  some  sort  of  an  alphabetical  basis, 
however  artificial  or  unpopular  it  may  be.  Thus, 
the  Chinese  blind  student,*  in  studying  his 
mother-tongue,  is  actually  studying  the  sounds 
of  various  words  rather  than  the  characters  or 
idiographs  themselves.  This  invariably  led  to 
dialectic  differences,  resulting  miserably  but  in¬ 
evitably  in  various  forms  of  adaptations  or  codes. 

“With  the  Chinese  Literary  Renaissance  of 
1917  came  also  efforts  towards  a  unified  spoken 
language  now  widely  known  as  Mandarin, 
chiefly  based  on  what  used  to  be  the  Peking 
dialect.  But  adaptation  of  braille  was  started  as 
early  as  1850  by  foreign  missionaries  in  scattered 
parts  of  China  and,  lacking  such  a  general  guide, 
they  were  compelled  to  formulate  their  own 
alphabet  of  Chinese  according  to  the  dialect  of 
the  particular  locality  where  they  happened  to 
be.  Chinese  editions  of  the  Bible  were  embossed 
into  braille  also  before  the  adoption  of  Mandarin, 
and  consequently  those  particular  adaptations  in 
which  the  Bible  was  embossed  rose  in  ac¬ 
ceptance  over  the  others. 

“Among  these  codes,  the  Union  Mandarin 
Braille  has  now  been  accepted  generally  as  a 
sort  of  Standard  Chinese  Braille,  except  in  a  very 
few  localities  in  provinces  whose  dialects  are 
indeed  too  far  removed  for  intelligibility.  While 
this  code  is  comparatively  the  cldsest  to  Man¬ 
darin,  it  is  not  exactly  Mandarin,  since  it  was 
invented  by  Miss  Garland  way  back  in  the  1870’s. 
It  is  this  code  which  we  are  now  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  and  revise,  so  that  it  may  be  the  true 
counterpart  of  Mandarin  and  in  order  that  our 
future  blind  students  may  be  educated  directly 
into  Mandarin  without  having  to  learn  it  after¬ 
wards  as  other  students  have  to.  We  have  not 
stuck  by  the  principle  of  retaining  the  original 
sound  values  of  the  particular  braille  signs  used 
overseas  or  at  its  first  invention,  as  there  are 
sounds  in  the  English  or  French  alphabet  not 
found  in  Chinese,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  also  true 
that  advanced  blind  students  in  China  study 
more  English  than  Chinese,  because  advanced 
Chinese  is  much  beyond  paihua  or  the  vernac¬ 
ulars,  but  goes  into  classics  which  differ  widely 
from  the  spoken  language  i.*i  meaning.” 


Another  commentator  writes:  accepte 

superal 

“In  China,  the  pioneer  who  introduced  braille  attaine 
seems  to  have  interested  himself  in  neither  the  includ 
seven-line,  nor  the  one-sign,  one-sound  system.  adequ: 
The  scheme  adopted  was  purely  arbitrary,  choos-  corres] 
ing  any  sign  for  any  sound  as  it  came  along.  Of 
course,  in  Chinese,  the  task  of  representing  in 
63  signs  the  200  odd  basic  sounds  is  stupendous;  ' 

but  I  am  convinced  that  a  revision  along  the  advice 

lines  you  suggest  would  gready  facilitate  the  with 

teaching  and  learning  of  the  various  dialects.” 

^  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  maze 

Certainly  the  task  of  compressing  and  ex-  . 

pressing  the  mass  of  Chinese  idiographs  and 
sounds  within  the  compass  of  63  signs  must 
present  an  almost  insoluble  problem.  By  using  ^ 
compounds,  however,  the  number  of  braille 
symbols  becomes  infinite.  For  example,  by 
placing  the  permutations  of  dots  4-5-6  before 
the  original  63  signs,  we  add  a  further  441  1 

symbols,  making  504  in  all.  In  braillising  Ian-  1 
guages,  double  signs  are  avoided  as  much  as  | 
possible,  but  occasions  arise  when  no  other  I 
course  is  open. 

In  applying  International  Braille  to  a  lan¬ 
guage,  the  signs  representing  common  sounds, 
mathematical  and  numeral  signs,  fit  in  nat¬ 
urally,  but  modifications  are  needed  to  meet 
,  the  divergences  in  sounds  and  lengths  of  ^ 
alphabet  which  occur  in  almost  all  languages.  J  Set 
System,  too,  is  called  for  in  alloting  extra  |  she 
signs  for  sounds  not  covered  by  Louis  Braille’s  j  ser 
original  code.  The  sound  ch,  for  example,  is  ye: 
represented  by  a  single  character  in  many  Ian-  fee 
guages.  It  takes  two  Roman  characters  to  ]|  att 

express  it,  but  Standard  English  Braille  and  j  an 

various  other  brailles  represent  it  in  a  single  j  tai 

braille  symbol,  dots  1-6.  Again,  of  course,  j  to 

there  are  sounds,  such  as  the  gutteral  q,  which  |  or 

do  not  occur  in  European  languages,  but  arc  jl  ui 

common  perhaps  to  a  dozen  languages  in  Asia  'i  tr 

and  Africa,  when  of  course,  one  sign  to  rep-  ^  « 

resent  each  of  those  sounds  in  all  the  Ian-  I  A 

guages  is  of  great  advantage.  These  finer  k 
points  will  take  some  time  to  work  out,  but  J 
once  this  method  of  approach  is  generally  v 
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accepted,  the  ultimate  goal  presents  no  in-  Standard  Indian  Braille,  we  have  almost  auto- 
superahle  difficulty.  Probably  it  could  best  be  matically  produced  the  greater  part  of  an 
attained  by  a  conference  of  braille  experts,  Arabic  Braille,  which,  in  turn,  keys  in  with 
including  blind  readers,  following  upon  an  English  and  French  Brailles  and  the  Inter- 
adequate  survey  of  the  ground  by  preliminary  national  Braille. 

correspondence.  Thus  it  is  that  braille,  handled  along  the 

This  aim  does,  of  course,  inyolve  a  great  lines  of  its  natural  developm,ent,  will  yield 
deal  of  study  of  existing  brailles  and  the  us  of  its  best. 

advice  of  expert  linguists;  but  with  this  and  When  blind  Louis  Braille  in  1827  created 
with  International  Braille  as  our  foundation,  his  six-dot  sign,  he  built  better  than  he  knew, 
it  is  amazing  how  well  and  surely  all  the  It  is  surely  the  simplest  unit  ever  conceived, 
maze  of  characters  and  sounds  and  usages  fit  capable  of  symbolizing  every  linguistic  sound 
into  a  practical  whole.  Actually,  much  of  it  in  the  world.  It  is  our  humble  slave.  If  we 
works  itself  out  by  process  of  logical  evolution,  treat  it  with  consideration,  we  think  that  the 
leaving  only  the  “extras”  of  each  language  to  remaining  third  of  Africa  and  half  of  Asia 
be  co-ordinated  and  assigned  symbols.  We  can  be  brought  onto  the  International  Braille 
have  found,  for  example,  that  in  plotting  Map  to  the  great  advantage  of  us  all. 


MRS.  L.  J.  JOHNSON 
RETIRES  FROM  HOME  TEACHING 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson,  of  the  staff  of  the  Home  rpore.  Once  again  she  became  associated  with 
Service  Department,  The  Maryland  Work-  The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
shop  for  the  Blind,  has  retired  after  having  where  she  labored  unceasingly  until  her  re- 

S  served  as  a  home  teacher  of  the  blind  for  forty  tirement  in  September  of  this  year.  She  has 
years.  “Miss  Jane,”  as  Mrs.  Johnson  is  af-  already  announced  her  intention  to  keep  in 

I  fectionately  known  among  her  many  friends,  touch  with  the  Workshop  and  with  her  blind 
attended  The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  friends — an  announcement  which  will  please 

II  and  in  1906  became  one  of  its  teachers.  She  all  those  with  whom  she  has  been  associated, 
taught  in  the  School  until  1918,  when  she  went  Mrs.  Johnson  is  president  of  the  Associated 

'  to  The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  as  Blind  Women  of  Maryland,  whose  objective 
one  of  its  home  teachers;  she  remained  there  was  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  blind 

I  until  1929.  At  that  time,  her  husband  was  working  girls.  In  1921  she,  together  with  her 
transferred  to  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  John-  co-workers,  succeeded  in  establishing  such  a 
son  became  associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  home,  and  now,  in  1946,  as  president,  she  has 
Association  for  the  Blind,  under  the  late  seen  her  efforts  rewarded  in  a  new,  enlarged 
Henry  Randolph  Latimer.  home  for  these  girls  whose  interests  were  so 

Her  work  in  Pennsylvania  ended  in  1940,  close  to  her  heart, 
when  her  husband  was  transferred  to  Balti- 
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Dear  Co-workers  : 

We  wish  to  give  you  who  have  just  entered 
our  field  of  endeavor  a  subscription  to  our 
magazine  for  the  current  year.  Those  teachers 
and  workers  whom  we  hear  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  will  automatically  receive  copies. 
Those  who  do  not  receive  them  may  do  so 
by  writing  to  the  Editor,  in  care  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ■  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  new  people  in  the  field  during  that  time 
when  they  may  feel  the  need  of  special  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  most,  or  during  that  time 
when  they  may  feel  there  is  no  sp)ecial  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  to  be  had. 

Work  for  the  blind  is  not  a  profession  in 
itself,  but  a  field  in  which  there  are  many 
professions,  skills,  and  trades  all  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  one  primary  problem,  which  is  that 
of  overcoming  the  physical  difficulties  of  per¬ 
sons  without  sight. 

Quite  often  those  who  enter  this  field  are 
too  hasty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
“nothing  has  been  done  in  the  past.”  Too 
often,  “old  timers”  in  the  field  are  inclined  to 
take  the  attitude  that  “there  is  not  much  to 
learn;  you  can  pick  it  up  as  you  go  along.” 

Because  those  in  work  for  the  blind  are 
a  small  group,  widely  scattered,  it  takes  quite 
a  long  time  to  get  about  to  the  various  centers 
of  work  and  learning,  and  new  people  some¬ 
times  become  old  people  without  ever  entering 
the  great  libraries  or  some  of  the  outstanding 
educational  institutions  which  specialize  in 
research. 

We  are  eager  to  bring  together  the  learning 
of  the  past  and  new  people  with  fresh  ideas. 

In  general,  there  are  four  stages  through 
which  a  person  goes  upon  entering  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind. 


First,  you  think  that  blindness  is  a  simple 
problem  which  common  sense  can  handle, 
and  perhaps  that  too  much  is  made  of  it  by 
workers  for  the  blind.  • 

In  the  second  stage,  you  think  the  problem 
is  extremely  difficult,  and  that  .what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  amounts  to  nothing  at  all. 
In  this  stage,  you  are  apt  to  think,  “I  am  the 
only  person  helping  the  blind.” 

In  the  third  stage,  you  think,  “The  whole 
thing  is  hopeless,  and  there  is  no  use  trying 
to  do  anything  about  it.”  (All  too  often,  peo¬ 
ple  remain  in  this  stage,  not  only  those  who 
leave  the  field,  but  some  who  stay  in  it.) 

There  is  a  fourth,  happy,  stage,  that  which 
the  Outloo\  hopes  each  person  entering  the 
field  this  year  will  reach.  This  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  first  four  stages,  and  yet  a  kind 
of  return  to  the  first  stage,  a  kind  of  “second 
first  stage,”  like  a  second  wind,  a  second  child¬ 
hood,  or  second  sense  of  humor.  Those  who 
arrive  at  the  “second  first  stage”  think  of  the 
problem  of  blindness  as  something  which 
common  sense  and  experience  can  handle, 
realize  that  the  problem  is  large,  know  that 
others  who  have  worked  on  it  before  and  are 
working  on  it  now,  believe  it  can  be  man¬ 
aged,  and  try  to  do  a  piece  of  work  sufficient 
to  each  day. 

Through  any,  or  all,  of  these  stages,  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  who  will  pass,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  those  have  a  better  chance  who 
are  willing  to  learn. 

We  wish  in  this  issue  to  recommend,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  companion  volume  of  these  studies, 
which  is  Pierre  Villey’s  World  of  the  Blind. 
This,  to  us,  might  be  what  a  "Religto  Medici" 
is  to  doctors,  in  that  it  is  dateless  and,  how¬ 
ever  antiquated  it  may  become,  contains  a 
philosophy  which  will  stand  firm  as  the  endur¬ 
ing  hills.  Two  other  books  in  the  field  of 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR  TO  NEW  PEOPLE  IN  THE  FIELD 


the  blind,  L’Aveugle  dans  le  Monde  des 
Voyants,  and  La  Pedagogic  des  Aveugles, 
have  never  been  published  in  English. 

Information  with  regard  to  technical  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  field  of  the  blind  may  be  had  by 
I  correspondence  with  the  librarian  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
i  Foundation  Library  lends  books  not  available 
at  your  local  library.  Following  this  letter  is 
a  list  of  suggested  readings  for  beginners. 

In  addition  to  recommending  study  to  new 
I  people  in  the  field,  we  wish  to  recommend 
that,  in  general,  you  make  your  notebook 
your  confidant — not  for  any  stated  period,  but 
until  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  warm 
and  cool,  and  warm  again  toward  the  good 
ideas  which  come  to  you.  If  you  let  them  all 
I  take  off  into  the  air  at  the  first  staff  meeting 
ij  you  attend,  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  will 
i  lose  them,  both  the  just  and 'the  unjust.  Do 
I  not  let  them  go  until  you  have  them  in  some 
kind  of  formation  and  can  give  them  proper 
•  coverage. 

One  thing  is  quite  noticeable  as  we  watch 
'  the'kaleidscopic  changes  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  year  after  year.  Superintendents 
of  schools,  teachers,  social  workers,  and  indus¬ 
trial  workers  enter  the  field  fresh  from  public 
school  work  or  other  areas  of  endeavor,  with 
i  new  ideas  and  ambitions,  full  of  vitality  and 
f  zest.  In  schools,  for  instance,  some  of  them 
start  to  make  changes,  occasionally,  many  and 
radical  changes,  but  these  often  meet  with 
resistance  from  pupils,  from  teachers  who 
have  served  long  terms  at  the  school,  and 
i  sometimes  from  Boards  of  Trustees  or  state 
authorities,  and  the  wheels  of  progress  (or  at 
least  change)  slow  down  and  sometimes  grind 
I  to  a  stop. 

j  Different  groups  have  different  objections. 

1  The  pupils  object  to  anything  which  might 
lessen  their  pleasure,  the  teachers  to  changes 
I  which  would  increase  their  overload  of  work, 
and  the  Boards  to  ideas  which  would  result 
in  greater  expenditures.  Some  superintendents 
and  teachers  are  forceful  enough  to  overcome 

j  . 
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oppxjsition,  others  are  diplomatic  enough  to 
bring  about  changes  gradually,  but  most  of 
them  settle  comfortably  into  the  grooves  in 
which  education  has  been  running  for  many 
years. 

Many  of  the  ideas  of  these  new  leaders  are 
good,  and  should  be  tried  out,  not  only  in 
their  own  schools,  but  in  others  as  well.  And 
there  are  favorable  opportunities  at  present  for 
making  changes.  Education,  rehabilitation — 
indeed,  the  world — is  in  so  parlous  a  situation 
that  state  authorities  and  Boards  of  Trustees 
are  more  liberal  with  funds  and  less  liberal 
with  critcism.  The  teaching  staffs  in  most 
schools  are  well  sprinkled  with  teachers  who 
are  more  interested  in  service  than  in  salaries, 
and  are  willing  to  work  hard,  especially  since 
salary  schedules  and  living  conditions  have 
been  improved.  And  children  are  not  nat¬ 
urally  lazy;  they  are  normally  active  and 
alert,  and  will  accomplish  rriuch  if  their 
energies  are  skilfully  directed  into  proper 
channels.  Let  us  hope  that  the  new  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers  who  have  entered  this 
field  during  the  past  few  years  will  retain 
their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  will  try  out 
their  ideas  quietly  and  thoroughly  and,  when 
proved  good,  give  them  to  the  profession  in 
general. 

The  Editor 

SUGGESTED  READINGS 

Cutsforth,  T.  D.  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society;  a  Psychological  Study.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.  1933.  263  p.  (Discussions 
of  various  problems  concerned  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  development  of  the  blind  individual 
and  his  social  adjustment.  A  controversial  but 
stimulating  book.) 

French,  R.  S.  From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller;  a 
Social  and  Educational  Study  of  the  Blind. 
New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  1932.  298  p.  (Traces  the  history  of 
work  with  the  blind  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  20th  century.) 
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Hayes,  S.  P.  Contributions  to  a  Psychology  of 
Blindness.  New  York:  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  1941.  296  p.  (Part  I,  Chapters 
in  the  psychology  of  blindness;  Part  II,  Mental 
measurements  in  schools  for  the  blind.) 

Lende,  H.,  Ed.  What  of  the  Blind?  A  survey 
of  the  development  and  scope  of  present-day 
work  with  the  blind.  New  York:  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  1938,  1941.  2  vol¬ 
umes.  (Collection  of  papers  by  experts  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  work  with  the  blind.) 

Ohnstad,  K.  The  World  at  my  Fingertips. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  1942. 
348  p.  (Primarily  an  autobiography,  this  book 
also  discusses  crucial  problems  in  work  with 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.) 

Villey,  Pierre.  Discussion  of  The  Psychology  of 
Blindness  by  a  Blind  Philosopher.  A  classic  in 
the  field.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 
1930.  403  pp. 


NECROLOGY 


Dr.  Arthur  G.  Barrett,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Maryland  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind,  died  on  August  21,  1946, 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three.  Born  in  Cecil  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  Dr.  Barrett  attended  Friends  School  and 
the  county  public  schools  before  graduating 
from  West  Nottingham  Academy  in  1891. 
He  came  to  Baltimore  in  1896  to  enter  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  first  four-year  graduat¬ 
ing  class  to  leave  that  institution  in  1900. 
Early  in  his  career.  Dr.  Barrett  developed  a 
keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  blind, 
and  thirty-eight  years  ago  he  helped  to  found 
The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  His 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  blind  people  of 
Maryland  was  well  known,  and  his  unremit¬ 
ting  efforts  to  improve  and  extend  the  work 
in  their  behalf  were  universally  recognized. 


Conamenting  on  Dr.  Barrett’s  death,  William 
S.  Ratchford,  superintendent  of  The  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop,  said:  “The  Maryland  Work¬ 
shop  for  the  Blind  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  death  of  its  chairman,  whose  place  it 
will  be  difficult  to  fill.  We  desire  to  pay  a 
humble  tribute  to  Dr.  Barrett’s  devotion,  tire¬ 
lessness,  friendliness  of  spirit  at  all  times,  and 
to  his  unceasing  work  on  behalf  and  in  ?^hc 
interest  of  the  blind  and  of  this  organization.” 

Dr.  Theodore  L.  Terry,  nationally  known 
ophthalmologist,  and  ophthalmic  surgeon  on 
the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  died  in  Boston  on  September  28. 
Dr.  Terry,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has  been 
conducting  pioneer  research  on  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  a  condition  which  frequently 
causes  blindness  in  prematurely  born  babies, 
is  known  to  readers  of  Oittloo\  for  the  Blind 
through  his  article,  “A  Visual  Defect  of  the 
Prematurely  Born  Infant,”  which  appeared  in 
the  October,  1945,  issue  of  the  magazine.  Dr. 
Terry,  together  with  others  interested  in  this 
subject,  had  recently  started  the  Foundation 
for  Vision,  of  which  he  was  named  president. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  medical  and 
general  scientific  associations,  and  a  diplomate 
of  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
and  the  American  Board  of  Ophthalmology. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  BLIND 
MERGES  WITH  LIBRARY  OF 
CONGRESS 

At  a  meeting  of  members  and  directors  of 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  called  for 
the  purpose  on  September  16,  a  unanimous 
vote  was  passed  favoring  the  liquidation  of 
this  35-year-old  organization  and  the  merger 
of  all  its  activities  with  the  Division  of  Books 
for  the  Adult  Blind  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  An  executive  committee  was  appointed 
with  full  power  to  act,  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  December  31,  all  details  of  the  merger 
will  have  been  completed. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

s 

t  - 


The  following  material  was  contained  in  a 
letter  received  recently  by  the  Supervisor, 
Technical  Research  Department,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  is  re¬ 
printed  herewith  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be 
of  interest  and  help  to  many  readers  of  the 
Outlook. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  from  you 
again  and  to  learn  that  your  department  is 
actively  interested  in  the  communications 
problem  of  the  deaf-blind.  My  solutions  to 
this  problem  certainly  may  not  be  of  great 
assistance  to  others,  but  I  have  often  thanked 
God  for  the  amazingly  encouraging  results 
they  have  brought  to  me. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  I  was  probably 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  trials  of  deafness 
than  many  another,  because  I  had  obtained 
my  Ph.B.  degree  and  had  a  fairly  wide  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  before  the  crisis 
came.  Even  after  losing  the  power  to  hear 
others’  voices,  I  could  still  hear  myself  speak, 
and  was  thus  able  to  converse  with  more 
ease  than  would  have  been  possible  without 
any  hearing  at  all. 

From  my  personal  experience,  however,  I 
believe  some  general  conclusions  may  be 
drawn:  (i)  Only  the  exceptional  sighted  per¬ 
son  will  go  to  the  trouble  to  become  truly 
intimate  with  a  deaf-blind  person.  (2)  Most 
hearing  blind  people  are  remarkably  willing 
to  communicate  and  to  share  a  deaf-blind  per¬ 
son’s  social  life  if  he  has  any  social  attrac¬ 
tions  to  offer.  (3)  Simplicity  is  the  prime 
requisite  of  any  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  deaf-blind  and  their  friends.  (4) 
Any  means  of  communication  that  will  not 
permit  the  two  parties  to  the  conversation  to 
sit  or  stand  in  a  comfortable  posture  is  simply 


unsuited  for  any  but  the  shortest  intercourse. 

Years  ago  I  tinkered  with  the  braille  cell  as 
found  on  an  old  Hall  braille  writer.  The 
reason  above  all  others  that  caused  me  to 
abandon  it  was  that  the  operator  often  re¬ 
leased  the  keys  before  I  had  recognized  the 
letter.  Of  course,  too,  it  was  an  apparatus  that 
required  specialized  knowledge,  and  thus  re¬ 
stricted  its  usefulness. 

I  tried  the  lettered  glove,  but  found  it  a 
nuisance  to  put  on  and ‘take  off. 

The  international  telegraph  code  is  truly 
fascinating.  I  have  used  it  with  a  battery,  key, 
and  buzzer,  and  also  just  by  having  the  dots 
and  dashes  represented  by  taps  and  lines  on 
my  hand.  This  has  enabled  me  to  have  some 
interesting  talks  with  airmen  and  signal  corps 
men,  but  it  has  not  been  ideal;  one  must  be 
really  quite  experienced  to  send  that  code 
decently,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  such 
.experienced  senders  who  want  to  talk  to  you. 
It  is  relatively  slow,  too. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  one-handed 
manual  system  that  used  to  be  advocated  in 
the  Florida  School  for  the  Blind.  A  friend 
taught  it  to  me.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  systems  for  the  deaf-mutes.  To  me  it 
was  interesting,  but  defective,  because  one 
has  to  feel  all  over  the  sender’s  hand  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb.  A  sender  with  stiff  finger  joints  or 
with  stubby  fingers  can  make  it  quite  a  job 
to  locate  the  thumb  whe.n  that  member  is 
significantly  placed  to  form  a  letter. 

It  became  evident  that  I  needed  two  means 
of  communication  that  would  be  simple  and 
easily  read.  My  alphabet  card  was  intended 
to  put  me  in  touch  with  any  literate  sighted 
person  who  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  For  my 
blind  friends  and  intimate  sighted  friends  I 
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devised  a  very  simple  tap-and-line  code  that 
could  be  written  on  any  part  of  my  person 
that  was  most  convenient  for  the  sender.  This 
code  is  so  simple  that  my  eldest  son  learned 
it  when  he  was  not  quite  four  years  old.  More 
than  forty  blind  people  know  it  and  use  it 
freely  on  me,  and  about  ten  sighted  people 
can  use  it  pretty  well.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  people  to  learn  this  code  in  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  Some  very  intelligent  blind 
people  have  learned  it  in  five.  It  takes  about 
half  an  hour  of  practice  to  become  fairly 
fluent  with  it,  but  after  that  it  seems  that  one 
can’t  forget  it.  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  would  be  good  for  my  fellow  deaf-blind,  but 
I  do  wish  you  could  see  it  in  use  because  it 
has  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  so  many 
of  my  friends. 

One  further  advantage  in  these  methods  of 
talking  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  have  some  physi¬ 
cal  contact  with  the  speaker  and  can  glean  a 
little  of  his  mood  and  personality  from  the 
way  he  guides  my  finger  or  uses  my  code. 
You  can  readily  detect  the  bored,  the  timor¬ 
ous,  the  willing,  the  jovial,  etc.  You  can  get 
something  more  like  a  real  impression  that 
could  be  derived  from  a  merely  impersonal 
mechanical  device. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  in 
trying  out  the  alphabet  card,  care  should  be 
taken  to  hold  the  blind  person’s  finger  well 
above  the  first  joint  so  that  the  joint  can  bend 
at  will.  The  finger  should  be  guided,  but  not 
pressed  down,  on  the  braille  letter.  The  blind 
person  should  indicate  his  readiness  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  next  letter  by  lifting  his  finger 
from  the  card.  It  goes  very  quickly  after  the 
sighted  person  becomes  used  to  the  letter 
arrangement.  Please  try  it  out  thoroughly.  If 
the  blind  person  reads  with  his  right  hand,  the 
sender  should  stand  or  sit  at  the  right  side 
and  use  the  left  hand  to  guide  the  finger.  If 
this  procedure  is  not  followed,  awkward 
postures  and  unsatisfactory  results  are  certain. 

Thanks  again  for  letting  me  air  my  views 


on  this  subject.  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  any¬ 
thing  I  have  said  is  of  interest  and  value. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  V.  R.  Carter, 
formerly  principal  of  the  School,  as  its  new 
superintendent,  succeeding  Mrs.  O.  W. 
Stewart,  who  has  resigned  after  having  served 
the  institution  for  twenty-one  years.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  became  effective  on  October  i.  Mr. 
Carter  was  appointed  high  school  principal  of 
the  Oklahoma  School  in  1939.  He  enlisted  in 
the  arm,y  air  forces  in  1942,  and  returned  to 
the  school  as  principal  in  1944.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Central  High  School  and  North¬ 
eastern  State  College,  Tahlequah,  and  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  from  which  he  holds 
a  master’s  degree. 

Mrs.  Stewart  became  superintendent  of  the 
Oklahoma  School  when  her  husband,  who 
had  managed  the  institution  since  1911,  died 
in  1925.  The  School  was  damaged  heavily  by 
the  tornado  of  April  12,  1945,  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  has  been  active  in  its  reconstruction, 
and  led  a  movement  to  retain  the  school  at 
its  Muskogee  site  when  it  was  proposed,  after 
the  tornado,  to  move  it  to  Sulphur. 

Referring  to  the  reconstruction  work  in  her 
letter  of  resignation,  Mrs.  Stewart  revealed 
that  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  entire 
legislative  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  re¬ 
building  the  school,  and  that  equipment  has 
been  selected  and  ordered  for  the  $100,000 
legislative  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

“The  future  of  the  School  is  assured,”  said 
Mrs.  Stewart.  “I  am  confident  that  the  Okla¬ 
homa  School  for  the  Blind  will  meet  its 
challenge,  and  again  take  its  place  among  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  nation.  A  new 
school  will  now  emerge,  and  it  is  the  logical 
time  for  a  change  of  superintendents.” 
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FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS 


The  Champaign  Courier  (Urbana,  Illinois) 

>  has  drawn  attention  to  a  special  course  which 
f  was  conducted  during  the  past  summer  at  the 
.  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville  for 
I  mothers  of  blind  children.  Preschool  blind 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five 
were  also  eligible  for  the  course,  and  mothers 
and  children  resided  together  at  Jacksonville 
during  this  period  of  special  study.  The  course 
was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Illinois  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Handicapped  Children,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Eugene  Hendron,  a  17-year-old  student  at 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  has  been 
awarded  a  special  medal  as  outstanding  scout 
in  Troop  109,  according  to  a  United  Press 
dispatch  appearing  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.  Hendron,  who  suffers  the  double 
handicap  of  total  blindness  and  severe  dia¬ 
betes,  serves  as  librarian  of  the  Boy  Scout  li¬ 
brary  of  Troop  109,  which  is  comprised  en¬ 
tirely  of  blind  boys. 

The  New  Yor/(  Times  of  September  22 
carried  a  story  concerning  an  exhibition  of 
fencing  between  two  sightless  men  which  was 
a  feature  of  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  of  America  held 
at  the  Hotel  Lincoln.  As  the  blinded  swords¬ 
men  fenced,  their  instructor  visualized  the 
contests  for  the  audience.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  session  of  the  B.  V.  A.  meeting,  David 
P.  Page,  acting  deputy,  veterans  administrator 
for  the  New  York  region,  praised  the  blinded 
veterans  for  their  “personal  courage  and 


resourcefulness”  in  overcoming  their  handi¬ 
cap.  He  said  that  25  per  cent  of  the  group’s 
400  members  were  employed  gainfully  and 
that  20  per  cent  more  were  attending  schools 
and  colleges. 

A  special  dispatch  from  Washington  which 
appeared  in  The  New  Yorl^  Times  of  Sep¬ 
tember  8  announced  that  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  preparing  to  help  a  number  of 
sightless  veterans  start  in  business  careers  as 
operators  of  news  and  refreshment  stands,  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  through  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration’s  chain  of  local  head¬ 
quarters.  The  blinded  veterans  will  have  rent- 
free  stands,  and  will  be  required  only  to  sell 
their  merchandise  at  standard  prices.  The 
item  says  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  under  its  control  94  locations  which  should 
be  profitable  sites  for  such  ventures. 


EYE-BANK  AWARDS 
INTERNATIONAL  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc., 
210  East  64  Street,  New  York  City,  has  an¬ 
nounced  through  its  executive  director,  Mrs. 
Henry  Breckinridge,  the  award  of  the  first 
international  fellowship  to  be  granted  by  the 
Eye-Bank.  This  fellowship  is  to  be  awarded 
to  Dr.  Walter  Kornbleuth,  an  ophthalmologist 
of  the  Hebrew  University  in  Palestine,  for 
postgraduate  training  in  ophthalmology  and 
research  work  in  problems  relating  to  the 
cornea,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  a  prominent  ophthalmologist  of  the  Wilmer 
Institute  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  Amencan  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


John  Mason  Brown  has  completed  the  read-  Among  the  innovations  of  the  1946  season 
ing  of  his  book,  Many  a  Watchful  Night,  in  was  the  presentation  of  a  one-act  play,  Red 
its  entirety  for  the  Talking  Book  Sti^dios  of  Pepper  and  Lavender,  by  eight  of  the  guests 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  .  under  the  direction  of  the  recreational  dircc- 
work,  which  is  an  account  of  the  Normandy  tor.  The  cast  memorized  the  play  in  eleven 
invasion  which  Mr.  Brown  witnessed  in  his  days  and  put  on  a  fine  performance.  Only  two 
capacity  of  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  members  of  the  cast  had  participated  in 
Naval  Reserve,  contains  many  dramatic  de-  dramatics  before.  The  performance  was  pre¬ 
scriptions  as  well  as  interesting  reflections  on  ceded  by  numbers  rendered  by  two  talented 
the  events  and  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  young  blind  women — one  a  pianist  and  vocal¬ 
ist,  and  the  other  a  whistler.  The  program 
“Rest-Haven,”  the  Foundation’s  vacation  was  sponsored  by  the  Monroe  Lions  Club  for 
center  for  blind  women,  at  Monroe,  New  the  benefit  of  “Rest-Haven’s”  guests.  As  a 
York,  closed  on  October  18,  after  a  very  sue-  result  of  the  undertaking,  several  deaf-blind 
cessful  season  which  opened  on  May  27.  guests  received  hearing  devices,  and  for  the 
Applications  this  year  were  so  numerous  that  first  time  in  years,  heard  music  and  the  voices 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  of  their  friends.  One  deaf-blind  guest  re¬ 
groups  entertained  from  four  to  seven.  In  all,  marked:  “I  hear  the  clock  striking  for  the 
329  guests  were  accommodated,  as  compared  first  time  since  I  was  a  little  girl.” 
with  175  for  the  1945  season.  <  An  outstanding  event  of  the  summer  sea¬ 

son  was  the  visit  of  Helen  Keller  to  the  home, 
it  was  Miss  Keller’s  first  visit  to  “Rest-Haven”  | 
since  the  property  was  presented  to  the  I 
Foundation  late  in  1943,  and  her  brief  stay 
brought  cheer  and  encouragement  to  all  the 
guests,  especially  to  the  deaf-blind  women, 
with  whom  she  conversed  by  means  of  the  ‘ 
manual  alphabet.  1 


Hugh  Findlay,  whose  garden  tools  for  the  j 
blind,  developed  and  manufactured  at  his  ■ 
own  expense,  have  attracted  wide  attention, 
reports  that  115  sets  of  these  tools  have  been  \ 
packed  and  shipped  to  blind  gardeners  in  |! 
various  parts  of  the  country.  He  reports  also 
that  he  has  received  requests  for  one  set  of 
tools  to  be  sent  to  China,  one  to  Athens, 
Greece,  3  to  England,  and  6  to  Canada. 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS.  The  suggestion  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  that  the  suggestion  box  in¬ 
clude  a  list  of  items  suitable  for  Christmas 
presents.  Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
market,  it  has  been  decided  that  such  a  list 
would  be  unwise.  Whatever  the  reasons,  most 
manufacturers  seem  further  behind  on  de¬ 
liveries  now  than  they  have  been  since  the 
war,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  adequate  stock  on  some  items.  A  Christ¬ 
mas  list  might,  therefore,  only  lead  to  dis¬ 
appointments. 

ALUMINUM  BROIL  RACKS.  So  many  requests 
have  been  received  for  sets  of  the  aluminum 
broil  racks  announced  in  the  May  issue  of 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  that  the  Department 
has  got  in  touch  with  the  manufacturer  and  a 
stock  has  been  laid  in.  These  racks,  which 
come  in  sets  of  three,  simplify  broiling,  are 
easy  to  clean,  and  make  good  stands  for  elec¬ 
tric  irons.  Postpaid, 

AUTOMATIC  PANCAKE  TURNER.  This  item,  which 
was  one  of  the  war  casualties,  is  again  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  in  the  stores.  The  handle  is 
a  coil  of  spring  wire,  shaped  very  much  like 
a  safety  pin.  When  it  is  pressed,  the  blade  flips 
from  horizontal  to  vertical.  For  those  who 
have  mastered  the  art  of  turning  eggs  neatly, 
it  is  just  another  gadget;  but  many  people  re¬ 
port  that  only  with  this  device  are  they  able 
to  handle  eggs  with  any  ease.  It  is  selling  in 
the  stores  at  from  25^^  to  35^. 
marking  gauge.  In  the  issue  before  last,  a  cast 
aluminum  rule  was  announced  which  is  ac¬ 
curate  to  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Henry 
Schober,  designer  of  the  rule,  has  also  de¬ 
signed  a  marking  gauge  using  the  same 
patterns.  The  gauge  is  somewhat  longer  than 
the  rule,  although  its  capacity  is  still  twelve 


inches.  A  removable  point  is  located  at  the 
nine-inch  end,  and  a  husky  aluminum  slide 
can  be  locked  at  any  setting.  Stocks  of  both 
the  rule  and  the  gauge  were  promised  for 
delivery  during  the  month  of  October  and 
should  be  available  by  the  time  this  appears 
in  print.  The  price  of  the  rule,  postpaid,  is 
expected  to  be  $1.40.  The  price  of  the  marking 
gauge  is  expected  to  be  $3-i5- 
CALCULATORS.  For  those  who  require  mathe¬ 
matical  calculators  in  their  work,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  undertaken  of  the  various 
models  on  the  market  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  them  can  be  adapted  for  use  by  the  blind. 
Professor  Thomas  Benham,  of  Haverford 
College,  succeeded  in  adapting  an  earlier 
model  of  the  Monroe  Calculator  and  has  been 
negotiating,  so  far  without  success,  to  secure 
“trade-ins”  for  modification  for  use  by  others. 
John  Serignano,  one  of  the  veterans  working 
for  the  Committee  on  Sensory  Devices,  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  is  possible  to  take  most  of  the 
readings  on  a  Friden  Calculator  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  changes  on  the  machine  whatever.  In 
this  design,  knobs  project  from  the  indicators 
above  the  main  answer  line,  and  the  position 
of  each  dial  may  be  determined  by  counting 
the  clicks  necessary  to  return  it  to  0.  It  would 
present  no  problem  to  attach  braille  dials  to 
these  knobs  if  that  is  felt  necessary.  Answers 
to  division  problems  ordinarily  appear  in  an¬ 
other  line  of  dials,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
adaptations  on  those  indicators  would  involve 
considerable  expense.  Division  can,  however, 
be  done  through  the  use  of  reciprocals,  so  that 
the  answers  would  appear  on  the  dials  which 
can  be  read. 

Carl  R.  Lomatch,  a  western  agent  for  the 
Comptometer,  adapted  one  of  his  machines 
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for  use  by  another  veteran  who  was  working 
for  the  Eli  Lilly  Company.  He  has  agreed 
to  supply  full  details  to  any  other  agents  for 
the  Comptometer  and  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  adaptation  would  not  exceed  $50.  New  cal¬ 
culators  range  in  price  from  $360  to  over  I700. 
In  certain  instances,  discounts  may  be  secured. 
Further  inquiries  will  be  welcome. 

BALL  POINT  PENS.  Word  is  rapidly  spreading 
that  the  new  ball  point  pens,  such  as  the 
Reynolds,  will  write  without  smudging,  even 
though  the  finger  follows  immediately  after 
the  tip.  Another  advantage  of  these  pens  is 
that  they  write  in  any  position.  Prices  for  most 
models  are  over  fio.  Most  are  said  to  write 
for  from  two  to  five  years.  The  Reynolds  Pen 
Company  recently  announced  a  new  model 
which  sells  for  $3.85,  and  is  said  to  write  for 
fifteen  years  without  refilling.  This  model  will 
he  refilled  without  charge  at  any  time  during 
the  first  six  years.  After  that,  it  will  be  refilled 
for  50^^.  The  Technical  Research  Department 
has  secured  thirteen  of  these  pens  for  testing 
purposes.  It  is  still  too  early  to  make  any 
definite  statements.  The  pen  resembles  a 
wooden  lead  pencil  in  shape,  having  an  over¬ 
all  length  of  7%  inches  and  a  diameter  of 
about  %  inch.  It  is  made  of  aluminum,  and 
comes  in  natural  finish,  black,  and  red.  It  is 
“closed”  by  simply  pulling  a  cover  forward  to 
protect  the’  point.  The  one  objection  so  far 
noted  is  that  once  in  a  great  while  the  pen 
may  not  write  immediately.  It  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  to  blow  into  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  pen 
to  drive  the  ink  against  the  tiny  ball  at  the 
point.  By  the  time  this  appears  in  print,  it 
may  be  possible  to  make  a  fairer  judgment 
of  the  value  of  the  pen.  Inquire  about  find¬ 
ings  and  price. 

LINED  STATIONERY.  Dr.  Robert  Marx  has  de¬ 
vised  a  means  of  marking  stationery  which 
may  appeal  to  many  people.  The  lines  are 
embossed.  He  can  supply  fifty  sheets  of  paper 
and  twenty-five  envelopes  for  Si. 00.  Orders 
may  be  placed  through  The  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department. 


HOUSEHOLD  REPAIRS.  Those  who  wish '  to  go 
into  the  business  of  repairing  household  ap-  ; 
pliances  will  be  interested  in  the  following  ; 
inkprint  publications  which  the  U.  S.  Gov-  i 
ernment  has  published : 

How  to  Make  Your  Refrigerator  Last  I 
Longer  (AWI-4)  | 

How  to  Make  Your  Washing  Machine  I 
Last.  Longer  (AWI-6) 

How  to  Make  Your  Gas  or  Electric  Range 
Last  Longer  (AWI-8)  1 

How  to  Make  Your  Ironing  Equipment  I 
Last  Longer  (AWI-ii)  i 

Take  Care  of  Your  Vacuum  Cleaner  and  [ 
Carpet  Sweeper  (AWI-19) 

How  to  Make  Your  Electric  Cords  Last  .j 
Longer  (AWI-20)  |  ‘ 

For  information  on  how  to  clean,  oil  and  | 
adjust  sewing  machines,  and  for  additional  j 
pointers  on  how  to  run  them,  write  for  Farm-  S 
ers’  Bulletin  No.  1944F.  All  these  Department  j 
of  Agriculture  pamphlets  may  be  secured  at  i 
the  price  of  loC  each  by  writing,  to  The  Super-  j 
intendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Payment  i 
should  be  made  in  coins.  1 

IDEA  EXCHANGE.  Suggestions  are  needed  on  the  • 
subjects  of  lawn  mowing  and  carpet  sweep-  f 
ing  (how  to  be  sure,  without  too  much  repeti-  ' 
tion,  of  covering  all  the  ground).  Also  arc  ■ 
there  any  simple  ways  of  modifying  cash  p 
registers  so  that  receipts  can  be  read  at  the  I 
close  of  the  day?  | 

The  comprehensive  report,  “The  Blind  in 
Hennepin  County,”  which  received  editorial 
attention  in  the  September  issue  of  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  includes  far-reaching  recom-  ; 
m.endations  relating  to  financial  assistance  for 
the  blind,  employment  opportunities,  and 
housing  and  recreational  developments,  and 
therefore  should  be  read  carefully  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  social  welfare  agencies  for  the  blind.  ; 
Copies  may  be  ordered  for  $2.10  from  the  ! 
Minneapolis  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  404 
South  8  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  i 
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Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  Department  for 
the  Handicapped — Miss  Violet  Bushan,  at  one  time 
teacher  in  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 
and,  later,  supervisor  of  the  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  New  Mexico  State  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare,  has  been  engaged  as  medical  social  worker  in 
the  Department  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Social  Service.'^According  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  recently  published  booklet.  This  Much  We 
Have  Done,  acceptance  by  employers  of  Mind  ind 
otherwise  physically  handicapped  persons  trained  by 
the  Bureau  rose  98.1  per  cent  last  year  over  the 
previous  year’s  rate  of  placement. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind — Three  new  ap¬ 
pointments  have  been  made  to  the  staff  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  this  fall:  William  Mootz,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Louisville  Music  School,  has 
been  made  director  of  the  music  department;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Johnson  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  the 
boys’  physical  education  classes  and  athletic  coach; 
and  Alex  G.  Dunton  has  been  named  teacher  of 
vocational  education.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Black  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  faculty  after  a  six  months’  leave  of 
absence  occasioned  by  illness  Eight  boys  and 
four  girls  from  the  Kentucky  School  are  attending 
public  high  schools  in  Louisville  this  year.  This 
marks  the  inauguration  of  a  program  of  sending  the 
third-  and  fourth-year  high  school  students  at  the 
School  to  the  Louisville  public  high  schools,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  the  approval  of  the  Louisville  Board 
of  Education. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — The  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  opened  for  its  94th  year 
on  September  16,  with  82  pupils  in  the  White 
Department,  and  83  in  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 
Department.  The  following  new  teachers  have  joined 
the  staff:  Miss  Martha  Winget,  coaching  class;  Miss 
Kathleen  Stewart,  kindergarten;  W.  Patrick  Mor- 
rissy,  English  and  foreign  language;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Greenleaf,  coaching  class.  Colored  Department.  Two 
outdoor  bowing  alleys,  gifts  of  interested  Baltimore 


groups,  were  completed  during  the  past  summer. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — Six  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  this  year.  They  are:  Miss 
Mildred  Paananen,  Miss  Gertrude  Hasler,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wilhelmi,  Francis  Hetherington,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Ross  During  the  past  summer,  the 
Michigan  State  Administration  Board  released 
$266,600  for  a  new  service  building  on  the  campus. 
Construction  on  the  building  is  expected  to  begin 
soon. 

Perkins  Institution — Two  members  of  the  Perkins 
staff  retired  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year — ^Miss 
Mary  B.  Knowlton,  who  came  to  Perkins  shortly 
after  her  graduation  from  Massachusetts  School  of 
Art,  in  1893,  and  taught  in  the  boys’  vocational  de¬ 
partment;  and  Miss  Lily  B.  Howard,  telephone  opera¬ 
tor,  who  came  to  Perkins  in  1924.  New  staff  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Institution  this  year  include:  Marion 
Hoskin,  Grade  I;  Mary  F.  Davis,  teacher  of  kinder¬ 
garten;  Muriel  Herrick,  assistant  in  kindergarten; 
Caroline  Peters  and  Bertha  Fcinberg,  Grade  V; 
Anthony  Ackerman,  assistant  in  Lower  School  spe¬ 
cial  class;  Mrs.  Perley  C.  White,  teacher  of  piano 
in  the  Lower  School;  George  Faulkner,  teacher  of 
voice;  Leo  V,  Gittzus,  teacher  in  the  vocational  de¬ 
partment,  and  master  of  Tompkins;  and  James  P. 
Hilly,  teacher  in  the  vocational  department. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — Mrs.  Mar- 
geurite  Kleman  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Toledo  Society  to  assist  with  the  office  work  and 
assume  other  duties  required  to  aid  tlte  blind. 

Washington:  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security — ^The  Division  had  an  exhibit 
at  the  Western  Washington  Fair,  which  was  held 
this  year  for  the  first  time  since  1941.  Three  adjoin¬ 
ing  booths  showed  prevention  of  blindness  and 
home  teaching  services;  handwork  done  by  blind 
people  through  the  home  industry  program;  and 
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pictures  taken  of  blind  people  at  work  in  private 
industry,  with  the  names  of  the  industries  and  the 
type  of  work  being  done. 

The  West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind — Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Fisher,  who  has  taught 
English  and  I^tin  in  the  West  Virginia  Schools  for 
the  past  seventeen  years,  resigned  at  the  close  of 
last  term.  Two  other  members  of  the  staff,  Mrs. 
Betty  Schnibbe  Fleek,  teacher  of  piano  and  chorus, 
and  Mrs.  Cora  D.  Roten,  teacher  of  Grades  IV  and 
V,  also  retired  at  that  time.  Miss  Helen  Robinett,  a 


graduate  of  West  Virginia  University,  has  been 
pointed  to  teach  choms  and  instrumental  musief; 
and  Miss  Beryl  Muzum,  another  West  Virginig! 
graduate,  has  been  secured  to  teach  Grades  IV  and[ 
V.  Miss  Esther  Sigafoose,  Columbia  University  grad.^ 
uate,  has  assumed  the  duties  of  the  opportunity  roooti 
and  remedial  work  in  the  school;  and  Earl  Lancasiqf 
(West  Virginia  University,  ’39)  has  been  engage® 
to  teach  geography,  health,  and  physical  education^ 
Mr.  Lancaster,  who  served  four  years  in  the  Unitedt 
States  Army  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  will' 
also  serve  as  coach' of  wrestling  and  track.  U 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Page  II.  Howe  Memorial  Press;  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  manager,  succeeding  Frank  C. 
Bryan. 

Page  /j.  National  Federation  of  the  Blind; 
A.  L.  Archibald,  1082  College  Avenue,  Palo 
Alto,  California,  executive  director. 

Page  75.  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind; 
The  Reverend  John  H.  Klocke,  S.  J.,  executive 
director,  succeeding  The  Reverend  William  S. 
Dolan,  S.  J. 

Page  ig.  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Blind;  Dr.  H.  G.  Dowling,  superintendent, 
succeeding  Dr.  J.  S.  Ganey. 

Page  26.  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind ; 


Frank  Johns,  superintendent,  succeeding  Gor-^ 
don  Hicks. 

‘i 

» 

Page  55.  Wayne  County  Library  for  the- 
Blind;  Carl  Christenson,  librarian  for  the’ 
blind,  succeeding  Mrs.  Grace  D.  Lacey. 

•I 

Page  56.  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,| 
Inc.;  address  changed  to  1936  Lyndale  Avenue', 
South,  Minneapolis  5,  Minnesota. 

•  •{■] 

Page  y8.  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Wcl-| 
fare  of  the  Blind;  now  to  be  known  as  thes 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind.  ? 

i 

Page  81,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind;  | 
V.  R.  Carter,  superintendent,  succeeding  MrSi| 
O.  W.  Stewart.  i 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Bund,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


I 


